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Arr. L—SKETCHES OF COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION. 
NUMBER II. 
THE TARIFF OF 1816. 


Tue peace of 1816, grateful as it was to the great mass of the people, 
brought with it consequences which, to the manufacturers, were of doubtful 
value. Through the suspension of commerce, arising not only from the 
war itself, but from the embargo which preceded it, the market had been 
closed to foreign goods; and whatever the consumer needed, with the 
exception, perhaps, of East and West India produce, he was obliged to 
raise himself, or to obtain by submitting to the hazards and delays which 
a state of maritime warfare induces. English goods were wholly excluded 
from our ports; and articles, therefore, which before the war we never 
dreamed of manufacturing, were introduced into our manufactories, and 
assumed a place among our national staples. When peace was declared, 
consequently, and when the war prohibitions were to be taken off, very 
serious considerations were presented. On the one hand, the great ex- 
porting interests maintained that, unless the country was allowed to buy 
English goods, the English would not be able to buy theirs; and con- 
sumers also objected to duties which, though justifiable in war, forced on 
the country in peace inferior articles, at an enormous price. On the other 
hand, the manufacturers, conscious of the destruction to which most of 
them would be subjected by a return to the former duties, protested against 
a lowering of rates which they held to be essential to their existence. It 
was in 1816, in fact, that the great question of a protective tariff was first 
presented ; and we will be pardoned, therefore, in briefly looking back at 
the history of the revenue bills which had preceded that important period, 
and in ascertaining how far they had induced the system which, in 1816, 
was to be perpetuated. 

The first Congress under the present constitution met at New York on 
the 4th of March, 1789; and on the 1st of April following, a quorum was 
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collected. Onthe 11th of April, a petition was presented from Balti- 
more, and on the 18th of April from New York, praying for the imposition 
of such duties on exports as would give preference to articles of home 
manufacture. The committee of the whole, to whom the petitions in 
question had been referred, reported, on the 28th of April, the following 
resolution to the House :—“ Resolved, That it is the opinion of this com. 
mittee, that the following duties ought to be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandise,” &c. ; and a select committee was appointed to bring in a 
bill in pursuance with the resolution. On the 5th of May, the bill was 
reported. On the 16th of May, it was read a third time, and passed ; and, 
after going through the Senate, was signed by the President on the Ist of 
June, under the following title and preamble :—* An act for laying a duty 
on goods, wares, and merchandises, imported into the United States. 
Whereas it is necessary, for the support of government, for the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and promotion 
of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandises 
imported— 

Section I. Be it enacted,” &c. 

Notwithstanding the declaration of the preamble, that one of the objects 
of the bill was the promotion of manufactures, the bill itself gives earnest 
of no such intention. The recital became a compliment of peculiar emp- 
tiness when it was discovered that the highest ad valorem duties were 15 
per cent ; and these were imposed, not on rival manufactures, but on such 
foreign luxuries as a sumptuary law, which was strongly allied with the 
prejudices of the revolutionary statesmen, might be supposed to operate. 
10 per cent was the average duty on foreign manufactured goods ; and 
such a duty, it is manifest, savors far more of revenue than of protection. 

On the 8th of January, 1790, Washington, in his second annual mes- 
sage, made the following recommendation :—“ A free people ought not only 
to be armed, but disciplined ; to which end, a uniform and well-digested 
plan is requisite—and their safety and interest require that they should 
promote such manufactories as tend to render them independent on others 
for essential, particularly for military supplies. The advancement of ag- 
riculture, commerce, and manufactures, by all proper means, will not, I 
trust, need recommendation ; but I cannot forbear intimating to you the 
expediency of giving effectual encouragement as well to the introduction 
of new and useful inventions from abroad, as to the exertions of skill and 
genius in producing them at home.” 

On January 15th, 1790, the House adopted the following resolution :— 
“ Ordered, That it be referred to the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare, 
and report to this house, a proper plan or plans, conformable to the 
recommendation of the President of the United States, in his speech to 
both houses of Congress, for the encouragement and promotion of such 
manufactories as will tend to render the United States independent of 
other nations for essential, especially for military supplies.” Mr. Hamil- 
ton filled, at that period, the treasury department ; and it is not to be won- 
dered that, when once introduced into his strong and capacious mind, the 
idea of protection acquired a system and completeness which it before had 
wanted. On the 5th of December, 1791, his celebrated report on manu- 
factures was presented to the house of representatives; and had it, at 
that period, been sanctioned and carried into effect by the legislative 
branch of the government, there can be no doubt that to that period the 
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American system would have been able to have dated its origin. On the 
23d of January, 1792, the house came to the following order :— 

“ Ordered, ‘That the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the 
subject of manufactures, be committed to a committee of the whole house, 
on Monday next.” What was the treatment it there received, the imper- 
fect journals at hand do not state; but it is very clear that it was effec- 
tually disposed of, and that the subject of protection, except so far as it 
may have been hidden under the revenue principle, neither received the 
attention, or provoked the discussion of that Congress to which it was first 
submitted. . 

On the 10th of August, 1790, before, it will be noticed, the presenta- 
tion of Mr. Hamilton’s report, the second revenue bill received the sanc- 
tion of the President. The preamble of the bill deserves attention :— 

“ Whereas, by an act entitled ‘An act for laying a duty on goods, 
wares, and merchandises, imported into the United States,’ divers duties 
were laid on goods, wares, and merchandise so imported, for the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and protection 
of manufactures: And whereas the support of government and the dis- 
charge of the said debts render it necessary to increase the said duties— 

Section I. Be it enacted,” &c. 

It will be observed that, notwithstanding the incidental protection af- 
forded by the former bill, the revenue it has afforded turned out to be 
insufficient ; and that, consequently, an increase of revenue became ne- 
cessary—not for domestic protection, for that was not an object of consid- 
eration, but to provide for the government expenses, and to sink the 
national debt. In fact, notwithstanding the increase of duties on foreign 
luxuries, on teas and coffees, on spirits and wines, and articles of similar 
character, the following clause shows that the idea of protection, notwith- 
standing the great assistance given to it by the increased necessities of 
government, was effectually dissipated :—On cabinetwares, buttons, sad- 
dles, gloves of leather, hats of beaver, felt, wool, or a mixture of any of 
them; millinery, ready made; castings of iron, and slit and rolled iron ; 
leather, tanned or tawed, and all manufactures of which leather is the arti- 
cle of chief value, except such as are herein otherwise rated; canes, 
walking-sticks, and whips; clothing, ready made ; brushes, anchors ; all 
wares of tin, pewter, or copper, all or any of them; medicinal drugs, ex- 
cept those commonly used in dyeing ; carpets, and carpeting ; all velvets, 
velverets, satins, and other wrought silks ; cambrics, muslins, muslinets, lawns, 
laces, gauzes, chintzes, and colored calicoes and nankeens, seVEN and A HALF 
per centum, ad valorem.* 

The vote on the bill, in the house, was—yeas 40, nays 15 ; and in the 
senate, not counted. 

In the following tariffs, comprising all adopted from the period which 
we have just left to the peace of 1816, not only was the preamble free 
from -allusion to the protective system, but the details themselves were 
framed on the exclusive revenue requisitions :— 


3d revenne act was dated March 2, 1791. | 7th revenue act was dated June 7, 1794. 


4th “ “ March 3, 1791. | 8th sd “ Jan. 29, 1795. 
5th “ “s May 2, 1792. | 9th “ - March 3, 1797. 
6th “ “ June 5, 1794. {10th « 4 July 8, 1797. 





* Twenty-seventh Congress, Doc. No. 244, p. 67. 
42* 
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Ilthrevenue act was dated May 77,1800. | 19th revenue act was dated Jan. 17, 1810. 
12th * “ May 13,1800. | 20th - ” Jan. 7, 1811. 
13th March 26, 1804. | 2ist “ Jan. 31, 1812. 
14th March 27, 1804. | 22d “ July 1, 1812. 
15th April 21,1806. | 23d Feb. 27, 1813. 
16th March 3,1807. | 24th Feb, 28, 1813. 
17th Jan. 19,1808. | 25th July 29, 1813. 
18th Jan. 10,1809. 


We have now arrived at the period to which the tariff policy of the 
United States may justly be said to ascribe its origin. The great question 
proposed by the return of peace was, what would be the amount of revenue 
required by thé future exigencies of the government? The debt incurred 
during the war amounted to over a hundred millions of dollars, absorbing 
annually six millions in interest, and calling for an annual sinking fund 
appropriation of almost as much again. Mr. Dallas, in the very able 
report submitted by him to Congress at its meeting, suggested “ that, in 
the year 1817, and annually in every subsequent year, there be appro- 
priated the sum of two millions of dollars, in addition to the sum of eight 
millions now annually appropriated, for the payment of the interest and 
principal of the public debt ; that the payment of this additional sum be 
made out of the proceeds of the revenue derived from the customs, the 
sale of public lands, and the internal duties, or either of them, available 
after the payment of the sums for which they are now respectively pledged 
or appropriated ; and that the said additional sum of two millions of dol- 
lars annually be payable to the commissioners of the sinking fund, to be 
applied by them in the same manner as the moneys which they are now 
entitled by law to receive ; that is to say—lIst. To the payment of the 
interest on the public funded debt. 2d. To the reimbursement of the 
principal, from time to time, as the same, or any portion of it, shall be- 
come reimbursable, according to the terms of the contracts by which it 
has been created. 3d. After having answered these purposes, if there 
shall remain a surplus at their disposal, to the purchase of such parts of 
the public funded debt as shall appear to them to be most to the advantage 
of the United States, in the manner prescribed by law, and at a rate not 
exceeding the par value.”* In accordance with the secretary’s recom- 
mendation, not only were the appropriations set aside for the debt in- 
creased to ten millions of dollars, but it was voted that the surplus, which 
might annually remain in the treasury, should be devoted to the same fund. 
/ The great object was to raise the maximum of revenue that a tax on 
imports would yield; and though, without doubt, the conviction that, by 
so doing, manufactures would be encouraged, went some way to bring 
about the result, the grand object in view was the speedy removal of the - 
national incumbrance. . 

In his opening message, Mr. Madison, after pressing with great earnest- 
ness the duty of providing amply for the debt, fortified his position by the 
collateral argument which the necessities of the manufactures afforded. 
“Tn adjusting,” he said, “the duties on imports to the object of revenue, 
the influence of the tariff on manufactures will necessarily present itself 
for consideration. However wise the theory may be, which leaves to the 
sagacity and interest of individuals the application of their industry and 
resources, there are, in this, as in other,cases, exceptions to the general 








* Niles’ Register, ix., 275. 
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“Ae. Besides the condition which the theory itself implies, of a recip- 
~ rocal adoption by other nations, experience teaches that so many circum- 
stances must occur in introducing and maturing manufacturing establish- 
ments, especially of the more complicated kinds, that a country may 
remain long without them, although sufficiently advanced, and in some 
respects even peculiarly fitted, for carrying them on with success. Under 
circumstances giving a powerful impulse to manufacturing industry, it has 
made among us a progress, and exhibited an efficiency, which justify the 
belief that, with a protection, not more than is due to the enterprising cit- 
izens whose interests are now at stake, it will become, at an early day, 
not only safe against occasional competitions from abroad, but a source of 
domestic wealth, and even of external commerce. In selecting the 
branches more especially entitled to the public patronage, a preference is 
obviously claimed by such as will relieve the United States from a depend- 
ence on foreign supplies, ever subject to casual failures, for articles neces- 
sary for public defence, or connected with the primary wants of individuals. 
It will be an additional recommendation of particular manufactures where 
the materials for them are extensively drawn from our agriculture ; and 
consequently impart and insure, to that great fund of national prosperity 
and independence, an encouragement which cannot fail to be rewarded.”* 
The condition of the manufacturing interest, in truth, was such as 
loudly called for the sympathies of the legislature. During the war, a 
large portion of the capital of the country had been drawn from com. 
merce, and invested in manufactures. One-third of the productive wealth 
of the northern states was estimated, at that time, to be so employed; 
and, without doubt, a considerable portion of the laboring community 
was thus supported. The moment the ports were unsealed, it was antici- 
pated foreign goods would pour in, and underbid domestic. It was for- 
gotten that, before long, the capital which was thus thrown from employ- 
ment in one quarter, would seek for action in another. It was forgotten 
that, as capital shifted from one point to another, labor would shift with 
it. One great thought pressed upon those who were involved in the man- 
ufacturing interest, and that was the danger of immediate destruction. 
Petitions, on mammoth rollers, were carried to the tables of both houses. 
Members were besieged by multitudes of rich and poor, who foresaw, in 
the reduction of duties to the peace level, both their own annihilation, 
and the humiliation of the country. The alternative became clear, be- 
tween a rapid discharge of the debt, and a temporary protection of man- 
ufactures, on the one hand, and a slow discharge, with no protection at 
all, on the other. 

The committee of ways and means, as appointed by the speaker, Mr. 
Clay, was composed of Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina; Mr. Burwell, 
of Virginia; Mr. Taylor, of New York; Mr. Mosely, of Connecticut ; 
Mr. Robertson, of Louisiana; Mr. Ingham, of South Carolina ; and Mr. 
Gaston, of North Carolina. Mr. Lowndes, who, for the two preceding 
sessions, had filled the post of chairman of that important committee, was 
well qualified, both from his own capacity, and the confidence everywhere 
imposed on him, for duties which were then most arduous. Not pretend- 
ing to anything that might be called eloquence, and, indeed, laboring 
under a defect of utterance which he was but rarely able to overcome, he 





* Niles’ Register, ix., 256. 
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possessed the power of making the most intricate statements intelligible. 
So great, indeed, was the confidence felt in his fairness, his honesty, his 
financial abilities, which in those days were very different things from 
what they are now, that if ever he found it difficult to make himself un- 
derstood, which was but rarely the case, he never failed in convincing his 
hearers, by the weight of his character, of the truth, if not of the trans. 
parency of his statements. Except Mr. Huskisson, it would be difficult 
to find a man who, without oratorical power, had reached such great par. 
liamentary influence ; and it may safely be said, when we take in view 
the nominations of three southern legislatures, that, had Mr. Lowndes not 
been carried from his country in the prime of life, his virtue, his ability, 
and his energy, would have secured him that high office with which his 
name was brought into connexion. 

On March 20th, 1816, the committee reported to the house a bill, of 
which, as amended, we have drawn a brief abstract :— 


TARIFF OF 1816, As SIGNED BY MR. MADISON, 


Section I. Be i enacted, by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
in Congress assembled, That from and after the 30th day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen, the duties heretofore laid by law on 
goods, wares, and merchandise, imported into the United States, shall 
cease and determine ; and there shall be levied, and collected, and paid, 
the several duties hereinafter mentioned ; that is to say :— 

A duty of 25 per centum, ad valorem, on hempen cloth, or sail cloth, 
(except Russian and German linens, Russia and Holland duck ;) stockings, 
of wool or cotton ; printing-types; all articles manufactured from brass, 
copper, iron, steel, pewter, lead, or tin, or of which these metals, or either 
of them, is the material of chief value ; brass wire, cutlery, pins, needles, 
buttons, button-moulds, and buckles of all kinds ; gilt, plated, and japan- 
ned wares, of all kinds; cannon, muskets, fire-arms, and side-arms ; Prus- 
sian blue, Chinaware, earthenware, stoneware, porcelain, and glass man- 
ufactures, other than window glass, and black glass quart bottles. 

A duty of 25 per centum, ad valorem, on woollen manufactures of all 
descriptions, or of which wool is the material of chief :value, excepting 
blankets, woollen rugs, and worsted, or stuff goods, shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid, from and after the 30th day of June next, until the 30th 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, and after that 
day, 20 per centum on said articles ; and on cotton manufactures, of all 
descriptions, or of which cotton is the material of chief value, and on 
cotton twist, yarn, or thread, as follows, viz: for three years next ensuing 
the 30th day of June next, a duty of 25 per centum, ad valorem; and, 
after the expiration of the three years aforesaid, a duty of 20 per centum, 
ad valorem. 

A duty of 30 per centum, ad valorem, on carriages of all descriptions, 
and parts thereof; leather, and all manufactures of leather, or of which 
leather is the material of chief value ; saddles, bridles, harness ; paper 
of every description, pasteboard, paper-hangings, blank-books, parchment, 
vellum ; brushes, canes, walking-sticks, whips, and clothing ready made. 
And in all cases where an ad valorem duty shall be charged, it shall be 
calculated on the nett cost of the article at the place whence imported, 
(exclusive of packages, commissions, and all charges,) with the usual ad- 
dition established by law, of 20 per cent on all merchandise imported 
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from places beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and of 10 per cent on all 
articles imported from all other places. 

The following duties, severally and specifically :—On tarred cables and 
co , three cents per lb.; on untarred cordage, yarns, twine, pack. 
thread, and seines, four cents per lb. ; on wax and spermaceti candles, 
six cents per lb. ; on Chinese cassia, six cents per |b. ; on cinnamon, 
twenty-five cents per lb. ; on cloves, twenty-five cents per lb. ; on cheese, 
nine cents per lb. ; on chocolate, three cents per lb. ; on cocoa, two cents 
per lb.; on coal, five cents per heaped bushel; on copperas, one dollar 

r cwt.; on copper rods, bolts, spikes, or nails, and composition rods, 
bolts, spikes, or nails, four cents per lb. ; on coffee, five cents per lb. ; on 
cotton, three cents per lb. ; on gunpowder, eight cents per |b. ; on hemp, 
one dollar and fifty cents per cwt. ; on iron or steel wire, not exceeding 
No. 18, five cents per lb., and over No. 18, nine cents per lb. ; on iron 
in bars and bolts, excepting iron manufactured by rolling, forty-five cents 
per cwt. ; on iron in sheets, rods, and hoops, two dollars and fifty cents 
per cwt.; and in bars or bolts, when manufactured by rolling, and on 
anchors, one dollar and fifty cents per cwt. ; on indigo, fifieen cents per 
Ib. ; on lead in pigs, bars, or sheets, one cent per lb. ; on shot manufac- 
tured of lead, two cents per lb. ; on red and white lead, dry, or ground in 
oil, three cents per lb.; on steel, one dollar per cwt.; on segars, two 
dollars and fifty cents per thousand; on spirits from grain, of first proof, 
forty-two cents per gallon; of second proof, forty-five cents per gallon ; 
of third proof, forty-eight cents per gallon; of fourth proof, fifty-two cents 
per gallon ; of fifth proof, sixty cents per gallon; above fifth proof, sev- 
enty-five cents per gallon ; on spirits from other materials than grain, of 
first and second proof, thirty-eight cents per gallon; of third proof, forty- 
two cents per gallon; of fourth proof, forty-eight cents per gallon; of 
fifth proof, fifty-seven cents per gallon; above fifth proof, seventy cents 
per gallon; on shoes and slippers of silk, thirty cents per pair; on shoes 
and slippers of leather, twenty-five cents per pair; on shoes and slippers 
for children, fifteen cents per pair; on spikes, two cents per lb.; on soap, 
three cents per lb. ; on brown sugar, three cents per |b. ; on white, clayed, 
or powdered sugar, four cents per lb. ; on lump sugar, ten cents per |b. ; 
on loaf sugar, and sugar-candy, twelve cents per lb.; on snuff, twelve 
cents per |b. ; on tallow, one cent per pound; on tea from China, in ships 
or vessels of the United States, as follows, viz: bohea, twelve cents per 
lb. ; souchong, and other black, twenty-five cents per lb. ; imperial, gun- 
powder, and gomee, fifty cents per lb. ; hyson and young hyson, forty cents 
per lb. ; hyson skin, and other green, twenty-eight cents per lb. ; on teas 
from any other place, or in any other than ships or vessels of the United 
States, as follows, viz: bohea, fourteen cents per lb. ; souchong, and other 
black, thirty-four cents per lb. ; imperial, gunpowder, and gomee, sixty- 
eight cents per lb. ; hyson and young hyson, fifty-six cents per lb. ; hyson 
skin, and other green, thirty-eight cents per pound. 


Of the debate which followed the presentation of the bill, of which, as 
subsequently amended, we have given an abstract, there is but a slight 
sketch remaining. Long, it certainly was; able, it certainly must have 
been ; for never, from the formation of government to the present day, 
was there so great an amount of ability collected in the capital, as in the 
house of representatives in 1816. In the speaker’s chair sat Mr. Clay, 
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in the meridian of his parliamentary glory. On one side, sat Mr. 
Lowndes, Mr. Cheves, and Mr. Calhoun ; and on the other, Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Grosvenor, Mr. Gaston, Mr. Sergeant, Mr. Hopkinson, and Mr. Ran. 
dolph. All of them young men, most of them thrown into public life by 
that great upheaving of the elements which followed the embargo, they 
were as yet free from those blemishes which a long political life, made up 
of coalitions with old enemies, and ruptures with old friends, invariably 
leaves behind. On the one side, war measures were pressed with the 
greatest ardor, because it was determined the war should be supported. 
On the other side, war appropriations were opposed with equal vehemence, 
because it was determined the war should be stopped. When peace 
caine, the same spirit continued; and while the war party insisted on a 
national bank, as a remedy for present exhaustion, and a preventive of 
future embarrassment, the opposition maintained it to be unnecessary and 
unconstitutional. { On the tariff question, however, though a considerable 
—{ portion of the south, with a generosity most honorable, unwilling to sub- 

mit to the losses incurred by a high scale of duties, in order to soften the 
fall of the manufacturers, a large minority of the southern members joined 
with the eastern federalists in opposing a measure which would press so 
heavily on the southern staples. ‘The great states of New York, of Penn- 
sylvania, of Kentucky, and Ohio, pushed the bill with unbroken force ; 
and, by the strength which they brought into the field, insured its success 
against zealous enmity and qualified friendship. The speeches which are 
preserved in the National Intelligencer, on the merits of the bill, are those 
of Mr. Robertson, of Louisiana, which are very brief, confined princi- 
pally to the item of sugar; of Mr. Lowndes, which are still briefer, and 
of which three hours in delivery are compassed in three lines of type ; 
one of Mr. Calhoun’s, which, although the ablest of the series, was made 
impromptu, and which consists chiefly of an appeal to the magnanimity of 
the south; a very odd dissertation of Mr. Randolph’s; a speech of Mr. 
Ingham, who took the lead in support of the bill, and one of Mr. Telfair, 
in opposition ; from both of which we shall make extracts, as exhibiting 
the tone with which the debate was sustained. 

Mr. Ingham took the bold ground that it was necessary to legislate pri- 
marily, for the benefit of the manufacturing interests. The manufac- 
turers, he maintained, according to the sketch from which we make an 
extract, are vitally concerned in the fate of this bill, and its details. It 
is believed that not less than one hundred millions of dollars have been 
invested in manufactures in the course of the last eight or ten years; and 
these furnish, in times of prosperity, profitable employment to many 
thousands of persons, who could procure subsistence in no other way. 
They consume vast quantities of the products of the country, and create 
a demand for raw materials which are imported from abroad, to an extent 
not easily believed by those who have no practical acquaintance with the 
facts. ‘They supply substantial and valuable fabrics for the convenience 
and comfort of the people, which they can pay for with their surplus pro- 
ducts, and contribute to the completion of by their own labor. The 
revenue question must, therefore, be regarded as a minor consideration, 
even if it had been shown (which it has not) that the proposed duty would 
yield either too much or too little revenue. Mr. I. said he considered 
this bill as involving a great principle of national polity—not a mere 
contrivance to collect taxes from the people in the easiest way, but a 
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measure intended and calculated to increase their comfort, happiness, and 
wealth, and, of course, their disposition and ability to pay whatsoever the 
exigencies of the government may require; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, to increase and perpetuate the security, peace, and especially the 
independence of the nation. He said he felt himself altogether incom- 
petent to do anything like justice to this great and interesting subject ; 
but he regretted this the less, because he knew it would be discussed by 
those who could not be indulged with a similar excuse. But it has been 
said that the promotion of manufactures would tend to injure our com- 
merce, though he had not heard any attempt to prove the allegation. 
What is the present condition of our navigation? ‘Totally excluded from 
the British West Indies, and the carrying trade we formerly had, divided 
among the powers of Europe. This must continue so long as they remain 
at peace. In addition to this, it may be remarked that, but for the late 
treaty, we could not have carried out our own cotton to its principal mar- 
ket. Many of the products of the middle states can find no market abroad. 
And do gentlemen suppose that our navigation can be preserved by en- 
couraging the importation of cotton and woollen goods, which, in many 
states, we have not the means of paying for, the balance of trade being 
already most decidedly against us? This employment for our navigation 
has already failed, and it is worse than illusory to rely upon it—we must 
seek for some more certain employment for our shipping, that cannot 
be affected by the navigation acts of other nations. This can only be 
found in our coasting trade, which must increase with our population, and 
will be especially promoted by every pursuit that increases the intercourse 
between the states on our maritime frontier; and it is the only trade ex- 
clusively our own. Do not manufactures, in an especial manner, contrib- 
ute to this object, particularly that of cotton ; the raw material being pro- 
duced in one extreme, and the fabrics made in the other—tending, also, to 
bind the states by the indissoluble bonds of interest and mutual depend. 
ence. Another source of employment for our navigation is the trade with 
South America, which must depend upon the success of our manufactures. 
We shall require from thence a great variety of raw materials, and the 
profit we make by working them will enable us to purchase European 
goods, with which to pay for them. Many articles which we make, have 
already found a vent in that country; and this trade must increase with 
American manufactures, and will depend almost exclusively upon their 
success. 

The negative on the question of the passage of the bill was the un- 
popular side ; and so great, indeed, was the outward pressure, that there 
were but few who had the boldness to stand up, and scrutinize the merits 
of a measure which stood on a basis so plausible. Occasionally the 
southern members queried as to the justice of the protection principle, or 
the expediency of its application to the southern staples; but generally 
they allowed their personal doubts to be swallowed up by what appeared 
to them to be their national duties. Mr. Robertson, of Louisiana, made 
one short speech in opposition, if we can judge from the report in the In. 
telligencer ; and Mr. Telfair, of Georgia, in the course of the final debate, 
threw the matter so much on the ground which it has occupied in late 
years, that we feel justified in extracting from his remarks a few pas- 
sages. After commenting at some length on the details of the bill, and 
exposing what seemed to him the defects in its machinery, he proceeded 
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to argue on the impropriety of the protection theory. The second con. 
sideration, he remarked, according to the Intelligencer, and that most 
relied on, arises from the policy of other nations, and promises a more 
permanent security to the independence of this people. Imposing, indeed, 
is such a ground of argument; and if the independence of this nation 
either required or could be guaranteed by this bill, abhorrent, indeed, 
would be all opposition to it. But believing, as I do, that the liberties of 
this people, and the independence of this government, rest on a basis too 
firmly laid, in their very genius and nature, to require such protection, 
for one, I will not consent to adopt the measure proposed. After having 
advanced in prosperity and improvement far beyond the march of any 
other nation on the globe, in the same period of time, you are now called 
upon to reject the admonitions of experience, and adopt the very policy 
which, with reference to the people of Europe, is congenial, because it 
denotes the absence of all ideas of self-government. You are about to 
abjure that principle which was peculiarly your own, and the offspring of 
freedom—of leaving industry free to its own pursuit and regulation—and 
to assume to yourselves the capacity and right of judging and dictating 
that labor which is wisest and best for the people of this country. The 
extent of territory, the exuberance of our soil, the genius of our people, 
the principles of our political institutions, have in their combination de- 
creed, as by a law of nature, that, for years to come, the citizens of Amer- 
ica shall obtain their subsistence by agriculture and commerce ; and we, 
in our wisdom, would fain issue a counter-order to withdraw industry from 
its accustomed channels, and, by our laws, force into a state of prematu- 
rity the manufacturing enterprise of this country. But we are told it 
would be idle, weak, and absurd in us, while all the powers of Europe 
are devising plans for the encouragement of manufactures, to let them 
stagnate for want of national aid. To this, I answer, that such are the 
profits and enjoyments flowing from labor in the ordinary pursuits of life 
with us, that you cannot draw off the citizen, and tempt him to a new and 
less active pursuit, without robbing from the national wealth a considera- 
ble portion, which is thrown in to make up his profits. _ Is not, then, the 
productive labor of the country thereby diminished? Has not a great 
portion of it been thrown away, unless some great benefit is derived from 
this new direction of industry? And is the policy of other governments 
to be urged as sufficient justification? It must be borne in mind that the 
circumstances of our country are totally different from those of Europe. 
There, a crowded population causes it to be an object of real national! 
importance to discover means of employment for the many hands which 
would otherwise encumber society. With us, however, the case is widely 
different. Here, every hand would find ample employment in tilling the 
earth ; and the calls of society are sufficient, without bounty, to give oc- 
cupation to those who prefer other employments to those of agriculture. 
And every occupation which requires the aid of bounty contains, within 
itself, a proof that it is not productive of national wealth, though it may 
be of national glory. I must protest against this habit of resorting to the 
regulations of other governments as rules by which to graduate our own. 
Because the governments of the old world have resorted to this mode of 
facilitating the collection of taxes, by creating protuberances upon the 
body politic, are we to be influenced by their examples? Because mo- 
nopolies have for ages become familiarized to them, are we to disregard 
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the evidences in favor of an unshackled pursuit of our own interests ; and, 
in despite of the warning voice of these very nations, which attests the 
ruinous effects of such a policy upon every principle held sacred by the 
friends of freedom, are we to give aid to a favorite class of the community 
by a tax upon the rest ? 

Like the state banks, sir, these manufactures grew up while a state of 
war gave a feverish heat to our political atmosphere, because the tempo- 
rary wants of the people and the government, and the sluggish state of 
trade, required them. ‘The return of peace has diminished the demand 
for the paper of the one, and the fabrics of the other—they may both be 
said to have depreciated in their relative value. The depreciation of 
bank paper, it is to be hoped, will be arrested in its progress—-the combi- 
nation of these moneyed monopolists broken, as to all capacity for harm, 
by the establishment of a bank governed in part by ourselves, and by 
other ulterior measures in contemplation. But, when the different man- 
ufacturing states may have deemed it wise to follow the example of Great 
Britain, and incorporate the different manufacturing establishments, grant 
them exclusive privileges, prop them by by-laws, and regard them as fa- 
vorites, how are you to control the mighty combination to which such a 
policy would give rise? for they can concert, as well as the state banks. 
Will you, in such event, open the flood-gates, and let in the ocean of 
foreign goods threatening to overwhelm them? Certainly not. And yet 
this would be the only corrective left you. 

At this period of time, the action of Congress, in a session so far dis- 
tant, can be as well determined from the journals of its votes, as from the 
register of its debates. We proceed by introducing a brief summary, 
first, of the amendments which were passed by the House, and incorpo- 
rated, in consequence, in the bill of which we have already given an 
abstract; and, secondly, of the amendments which were proposed and 
lost, to exhibit, more fully than can be done by any other process, the 
attitude assumed by the various interests of which the House was com- 
posed. The bill from the committee of ways and means was before the 
House ; and on it, therefore, the amendments which we subjoin were in- 
tended to be grafted :— 


I. AMENDMENTS PASSED. 


1. Mr. Smith, of Maryland—to increase the duty on iron sheets, rods, 
and bolts, from $1 50 to $2 50 per cwt. Carried without division. 

2. Mr. Huger—to strike out the proposed duty of four cents on broken 
sugar. Carried—62 to 55. 

3. Mr. Clay—to fill the blank thus created with three and a half cents. 
Carried—64 to 58. 

4. Mr. Smith—to make the duty on loaf sugar fifteen cents; that on 
lead, in bars, two cents per lb. ; on clocks, &c., 22 per cent; on cotton, 
laces, &c., 22 per cent ; on wire, under No. 18, five cents per lb.; over 
No, 18, nine cents. 

5. Mr. Ingham—to add the following clause to the paragraph which 
fixes the duties on woollens and cottons :—‘ On cotton-yarn or thread, the 
same ; provided that all unbleached and uncolored cotton-yarn, the origi- 
nal cost of which shall be less than sixty cents per lb., shall be deemed 
and taken to have cost sixty cents per lb., and shall be charged with duty 
accordingly ; and all bleached or colored yarn, the original cost of which 
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shall have been seventy-five cents per lb., shall be taken and deemed to 
have cost seventy-five cents per lb., and shall be charged with duty ac- 
cordingly.” Ayes 66. 

6. Mr. Robertson—to strike out the words “on grain” from the clause 
fixing the duty on spirits, so as to include all spirits, of whatever material 
made, within the highest rate of duties specified on spirits. 

7. Mr. Webster—to strike out the clause relating to the duties on im- 
ported cottons, and substitute the following :—* For two years ensuing the 
30th of June next, a duty of 30 per cent, ad valorem; for two years 
thereafter, a duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem; and after that, a duty of 
20:per cent, ad valorem.” Carried by a large majority. 

8. Mr. Lowndes—to add the following to the clause fixing the duty of 
25 per cent on woollens :—“ Excepting blankets, woollen stuffs, and rugs, 
shall be levied, &c., until June 30th, 1819; and after that day, 20 per 
cent on said articles.” 

9. The duty of 20 per cent on books was confined to English books— 
48 to 45. 

10. Mr. Smith—to lay a duty of $2 50 per piece on Russia duck, and 
$3 per piece on Holland duck. Passed nem. con. 

11. Mr. Betts—to make the duty on gold-leaf 15 per cent. 

12. Mr. Clay—to make the duty on lead ground in oil four cents per 
Ib. Passed—48 to 43. 

13. Mr. Pitkin—to extend the duty on teas to all which may be import- 
ed from any other place than China, east of the Cape of Good Hope. 

14. Mr. Ward—to fix the duty on Madeira wines at ninety cents. 

15. Mr. Irving—to add the following clause to section 1st :—‘ That in 
all cases when ad valorem duty be charged, it shall be calculated on the 
nett cost of the articles, (exclusive of packages, &c., and all charges,) 
and on the usual addition of 20 per cent on all merchandise from places 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and 10 per cent on articles imported 
from all other places. 

16. Mr. Hardin—to make the duty on cottons 25 per cent for two years 
after the ensuing June, and 20 per cent thereafier—84 to 60. 

17. Mr. Smith—to make the above limit of 25 per cent for three years 
instead of two—79 to 71. 

18. Mr. Stearns—to make the duty on brown sugar two cents per |b. 
Carried—86 to 56. 

19. Mr. Smith—to reduce the duty on lump sugar to ten cents per |b. 

20. Mr. Pickering—to reduce the duty on India cottons to the old dou- 
ble duty. Carried nem. con. 


Il AMENDMENTS LOST, 


1. Mr. Strong—to strike out the clause reported by the committee, im- 
posing 25 per cent, ad valorem, on all woollen and cotton goods, and to 
insert 334 per cent on cotton, and 28 per cent on woollen goods. With- 
drawn. 

2. Mr. Clay—to fix the duty on cottons at 331 per cent. Lost—43 
to 51. 

3. Mr. Clay—to fix the duty on cottons at 30 per cent, ad valorem. 
Lost. 

4. Mr. M’Kee—to strike out three cents from the duty on lead, in order 
to insert a larger sum. Lost—43 to 49. 
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5. Mr. Forsyth—to fix the duty on broken sugar at five cents. Lost. 

6. Mr. Lowndes—to strike out the duty on salt. Lost. 

7. Mr. Forsyth—to subject burr millstones to duty. Lost. 

8. Mr. Forsyth—to reduce the duty on cottons to 20 per cent, after the 
ensuing June. Lost—65 to 69. : 

9. Mr. Wright—to exclude from voting on the cotton question all mem- 
bers concerned in manufacturing cotton. Withdrawn. 

10. Mr. Wilde—to fix the duty on cotton and woollen goods at 20 per 
cent ad valorem. Lost—51 to 76. 

11. Mr. Tucker—to strike out the minimum price of twenty-five cents 


per yard on cottons. Lost. 
12. Mr. Ward—to reduce the duty on hemp from 1} to 1 per cent. 


On the 8th of April, 1816, after an ineffectual attempt hy Mr. Randolph 
at postponement till the next session, the bill passed the House by a vote 
of 88 to 54, according to the following table :— 


YEAS. 


New Hampshire.—Charles H. Atherton—1. 

Massachusetts —William Baylies, Benjamin Brown, Albion K. Parris, Nathaniel 
Ruggles, Solomon Strong, Samuel Taggart, Laban Wheaton—7. 

Rhode Island—John L. Boss, James B. Mason—2. 

Connecticut.—John Davenport, jr., Timothy Pitkin—2. 

Vermont.—Daniel Chipman, Luther Jewett, Chauncey Langdon, Charles Marsh, John 
Noyes—5. 

New York.—Asa Adgate, Samuel R. Betts, James Birdsall, Micah Brooks, Daniel 
Cady, Oliver C. Comstock, Henry Crocheron, Thomas R. Gold, T’. P. Grosvenor, J. D. 
Hammond, Moses Kent, Jolin Savage, A. H. Schenck, Enos D. Throop, George 
Townsend, Jonathan Ward, James W. Wilkin, W. Willoughby, jr., P. H. Wendover, 
John B. Yates—20. 

New Jersey.—Ezra Baker, Ephraim Bateman, Benjamin Bennett, Henry Southard, 
Thomas Ward—5. 

Pennsylvania.— William Crawford, William Darlington, Hugh Glasgow, John Hahn, 
Jos. Hopkinson, Jared Irwin, Samuel Ingham, Aaron Lyle, William Maclay, William 
Milnor, William Piper, John Sergeant, Thomas Smith, James Wallace, John Whiteside, 
Thomas Wilson, William Wilson—17. 

Maryland.—Stevenson Archer, Samuel Smith—2. 

Virginia. —P. P. Barbour, Burwell Bassett, Aylett Hawes, William M’Coy, Thomas 
Newton, James Pleasants, jr., Henry St. G. Tucker—7. 

South Carolina.—John C. Calhoun, William Lowndes, William Mayrant, William 
Woodward—4. 

Georgia.—Alfred Cuthbert, Bolling Hall, Wilson Lumpkin—3. 

Kentucky.—Joseph Desha, R. M. Johnson, Abney M’Lean, Stephen Ormsby, S. P. 
Sharpe, Micah Saul—6. 

Tennessee.—Newton Cannon, B. H. Henderson, Samuel Powell—3. 

Ohio.—John Alexander, James Caldwell, David Clendenin, William Creighton, jr.—4. 


NAYS. 


New Hampshire—William Hale, Jeduthan Wilcox, Roger Vose—3. 

Massachusetts—George Bradbury, Jeremiah Nelson, Timothy Pickering, Asahel 
Stearns—4. 

Connecticut.—E. Champion, Lyman Law—2. 

Verm -nt.—Asa Lyon—1. 

New York.—John Lovett, Erastus Root—2. 

Pennsylvania.—Thomas Burnside, Joseph Heister, John Ross—3. 

Maryland.—George Baer, Charles Goldsborough, John C. Herbert, Robert Wright, 
Philip Stuart—5. 

Virginia.—James Breckenridge, John Clopton, John P. Hungerford, Peterson Good- 
wyn, John Kerr, James Johnson, Joseph Lewis, Hugh Nelson, John Randolph, William 
H. Roane, Daniel Sheffey, Ballard Smith, Magnus Tate—13. 
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North Carolina.—J. H. Bryan, J. W. Clarke, John Culpeper, W. N. Edwards, D. N. 
Forney, W. N. Gaston, William C. Love, William H. Murfree, Israel Pickens, Lewis 
Williams, Bartlett Yancey—11. 

South Carolina.—Benjamin Huger, Thomas Moore, John Taylor.—3. 

Georgia.—John Forsyth, Thomas Telfair, Richard H. Wilde—3. 

Kentucky.—Benjamin Hardin—1. 

Tennessee. —J. B. Reynolds, Isaac Thomas—2. 

Louisiana.—Thomas B. Robertson—1. 


After a debate of considerable length in the Senate, and the adoption 
of two amendments, one raising the duty on unmanufactured wool to 15 
per cent, ad valorem, and another fixing the general sugar duty at three 
cents per lb., the bill passed that body by a vote as follows :— 

Yeas.—Messrs. Barry, Brown, Campbell, Chace, Condit, Daggett, Fromentin, Gail- 
lard, Hersey, Hunter, King, Lacock, Mason, of Va., Morrow, Roberts, Ruggles, Sanford, 
Talbot, Tait, Thompson, Tichenor, Varnum, Wells, Williams, Wilson—25. 

Nays.—Messrs. Barbour, Goldsborough, Gore, Harper, Mason, of N. H., Turner—7. 

Such is the history of the tariff of 1816; and, however obnoxious it 
may be, as being both precedent and argument for subsequent destructive 
legislation, the most ardent advocates of a free intercourse between nation 
and nation could not have objected to it. ‘The manufacturers, by the up- 
ward pressure of prohibition war duties, had been lified up to the top of 
the house ; and the only question was, whether they should have been 
thrown out of the window, or taken gradually down stairs. The first step 
no one could counsel, who was aware both of the vast amount of wealth 
and labor which was at that time invested in the manufacturing interests, 
and of the cause through which it had been there invested. It was Con- 
gress that had raised the wall of duties so high that the utmost swell of 
the tides without failed in surmounting it—it was Congress who had in- 
vited the capitalists and the laborers of the land to throw their money and 
work in the new investment ; and we cannot imagine anything more un- 
just than for Congress, as soon as the necessity for home goods was over, 
to throw down the dyke, and subject property which had been thus invest- 
ed to the rush of the foreign torrent. ‘There was but one course remain- 
ing ; and that was, to let the duties gradually down. Such was the course 
proposed in 1816. The manufacturer was to be taken under the charge 
of government ; and, after being advised of the proposed change, to be 
handed carefully down, with the help of regular and adequate stoppages, 
till he reached that platform where a suitable revenue tariff would place 
him. “I perceive but two errors in the act,” said Mr. Calhoun, in a late 
speech ; “the one in reference to iron, and the other to the minimum duty 
on coarse cottons. As to the former, I conceive that the bill, as reported, 
proposed a duty relatively too low, which was still farther reduced in its 
passage through Congress. The duty, at first, was fixed at seventy-five 
cents the hundred weight; but, in the last stage of its passage, by a sort 
of caprice, occasioned by an unfortunate motion, to forty-five cents. 
The other error was that as to coarse cottons, on which the duty was as 
much too high as that on iron was too low.” 
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Arr. IIL—PROGRESS OF POPULATION AND WEALTH IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN FIFTY YEARS. 


AS EXHIBITED BY THE DECENNIAL CENSUS TAKEN IN THAT PERIOD. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


THE INCREASE OF WEALTH.* 


Havre ascertained the amount of the national income, it would on 
many accounts be desirable to ascertain also its ratio of increase, and 
more especially whether it increases at the same rate as the population 
or at a different rate. 

There are obvious reasons why the wealth of an industrious and pros- 
perous community should increase faster than its population, Every 
year adds to its stock of labor-saving tools and machinery, as well as 
improves their usefulness. Lands, too, are made more productive by 
draining, ditching, manuring, and better modes of culture. Both science 
and practical art are constantly enlarging the quantity of manufactured 
commodities, and yet more improving their quality. By means of 
cheaper and quicker modes of transportation, much of that labor which 
in every country is expended, not in producing, but in transferring pro- 
ducts from place to place, is saved and rendered directly productive ; and 
lastly, the small excess of annual income over annual expense, is con- 
stantly adding to the mass of capital, which is so efficient an agent of 
production. 

But we must bear in mind that so far as this improvement in the 
sources of wealth are shared by the whole civilized world, it is not mani- 
fested in pecuniary estimates of annual products, supposing the value of 
the precious metals to be unchanged, since the same portion of them will 
be constantly representing a greater and greater amount of what is use- 
ful and convenient to man. It is only where the increase of wealth of a 
country is faster or slower than the average that it will be shown in the 
money value of its annual products compared with its population. It is, 
then, the relative and not the positive increase of wealth in the United 
States which we propose to consider. 

Had each preceding census furnished the information afforded by the 
census of 1840, this question had been of easy solution. But this not 
being the case, we are left to infer the progress of national wealth from 
such partial indications of it as we are able to derive from other statisti- 
cal facts, 

One of these indications is the progressive increase in the value of the 
lands and buildings of the several states. 

In each of the years 1798, 1813, and 1815, the General Government 
laid a direct tax, apportioned among them, as the constitution requires, 
according to their representative numbers. But as the act of Congress 
authorized the states in 1813 and 1815 to assume the payment of their 





* The present chapter closes the valuable series of papers, by Professor Tucker, which 
have been in course of publication in this Magazine during the last eighteen months. 
It will be seen, by reference to our November number, page 487, that Professor Tucker 
has collected and published the entire series in an octavo volume of 211 pages. It should 
be in the hands of every statesman and political economist in the country; and, indeed, 
all who wish “to see and understand on what solid basis rests the hopes of the Anglo. 
Saxon race on this continent,” 
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respective quotas, and thus relieve themselves from the tax, and several 
of the states availed themselves of this provision, a valuation of the lands 


in those states not being necessary, did not take place. 
The valuations which were made were as follows :— 


1798, 

$23,175,046 
83,992,464 
11,066,358 
48,313,434 
16,723,873 
100,380,707 
6,234,414 
32,372,291 
30,842,372 
6,134,108 


$359,235,067 
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1818, 
$36,957,825 
149,253,514 
24,567,020 
86,546,841 
32,747,290 
265,224,983 
14,218,950 
106,490,638 
58,114,952 
28,748,986 


$802,870,999 


This shows an increase in the value of the lands of 123 per cent in 
fifteen years, equivalent to a decennial increase of about 68 per cent. 
Let us now compare this increase with the increase of population of 
the same states, in the same period of fifteen years. In 1800 and 1810, 
their numbers were as follows:— 
1803. 1810. 


$183,762 $214,360 
574,964 700,745 
69,122 77,031 
251,002 262,042 
154,465 217,713 
586,756 959,049 
64,273 72,674 
341,548 380,346 
478,103 555,500 
105,602 264,727 


$2,828,597 ; $3,701,327 

This shows an increase of population of 30.8 per cent, and supposing 
the increase from 1798 to 1800, and from 1810 to 1813 to be not ma- 
terially different, we may regard 30.8 per cent as the decennial increase 
of their numbers. But the decennial increase in the value of the lands 
was 68 per cent; that is, more than twice as great, or nearly as 221 to 
100. It may be presumed that those states in which there was no valu- 
ation of the lands in 1813 would exhibit the same difference between 
these ratios. 

It is proper to remark that the lands of those states which were valued 
in 1813, were again valued in 1815, and that the subsequent valuation 
showed no increase in the total value, and in some of the states an actual 
falling off. ‘The war, by interrupting foreign commerce, prevented any in- 
crease in the total value of landed property, and probably arrested the 
progress of the national wealth, 

Again: The valuation of the lands in Virginia in 1798, under the 
direct tax law, was $71,225,127, and the same were valued in 1839, 
under a law of the state, at $211,930,538, showing an increase of value 
in 41 years of 197.5 per cent, equal to a decennial increase of $1 per 
cent. The population of the state had, from 1800 to 1840, increased 
40.8 per cent, which gives a less average decennial increase than 7 per 
cent; by which it appears that the value of its lands had increased more 
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than four times as fast as its population, supposing the two valuations 
made with equal accuracy. 

On the other hand, in the state of New York the valuation of its lands 
under the direct tax law of 1815, was $266,067,094 ; and the average 
valuation of the same lands, for the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, under a 
law of the state, was $430,751,273. This shows an increase of value, 
in twenty years, of 61.8 per cent, which is equivalent to a decennial in- 
crease of 27.2 per cent. The increase of population of the same state 
from 1810 to 1830 was 100 per cent, and from 1820 to 1840 was 76.9 
percent. The average between them (88.4 per cent) may be presumed 
to give the rate of increase from 1815 to 1835, the period in question, 
which is equivalent to a decennial increase of 37 per cent; and thus, 
supposing the valuation to have been made on the same principles under 
the federal and the state governments, population would seem to have 
increased faster than capital in that state, or at least, than capital seek- 
ing investment in real estate. 

It would seem from the preceding instances that the increase in the 
value of land has been very different in the different states, even when 
compared with the increase of population. It has also probably varied 
at different periods. The great extension of the foreign commerce of 
the United States during the first decennial term, and the extraordinary 
demand for their agricultural products, caused a rapid rise in the value of 
their lands. ‘The interruptions to that commerce in the second period, 
and part of the third, produced a correspondent depression. On the other 
hand, the depreciation of the currency in most of the states during the 
war, and in all of them about the year 1835 and 1836, had the effect of 
enhancing the price of land. 

Let us now advert to the progress of commerce, seeing that the growth 
of national wealth may be expected to manifest itself in an increase of 
exports and imports. But since they greatly vary from year to year, it 
will be necessary to take the average of several years. 

The average imports for the three years, from March 4th, 1789, to 
March 4th, 1792, were as follows :— 


The imports from March 4th, 1789, to December 31st, 1791, $52,200,000 
from December 3ist, 1791, to March 4th, 1792, equal to one- 
sixth of the imports of that year, 5,250,000 


One-thind ob inbsiks. Basicceccdis $57,450,000 


ischiiieiatieistliitesie adic cigg CARLA 


The average imports of 1839, 1840, and 1841 are $132,393,000, which 
shows an increase in fifty years of 692 per cent, equal to a decennial 
increase of 47 per cent, which is about two-fifths, or 40 per cent more 
than the average decennial increase of population. 

The average annual exports of domestic products from March 4th, 
1789, to March 4th, 1792, were $13,500,000, and for the years 1839, 
1840, and 1841, the average was $107,937,000, showing an increase of 
799 per cent in 50 years, which is equal to a decennial increase of some- 
thing more than 51 per cent. 

Again: The average imports for the years 1819, 1820, and 1821, were 
$74,720,000, and when compared with those of 1839, 1840, and 1841, 
an increase is shown of 77 per cent in twenty years, equal to a decennial 
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increase of 33 per cent, which is rather less than the increase of the 
pepulation in the same period. 
The consumption of those commodities which are in extensive, but not 


in universal use, may also be presumed to indicate the progress of 


wealth. Of this character are tea, coflee, and wine, all of which, more- 
over, being imported from abroad, their home consumption can be accu- 


rately ascertained. 
From 1808 From 1836 


to 1812. to 1840. 
The average quantity annually consumed of Coffee, was....lbs. 16,158,000 96,274,000 
“ *” ” “ Rg oo eke ame 3,445,932 14,591,000 
* ¥. v8: ” Wines, _.... gis. 1,737,002 5,422,000 
The increased consump, in 39 years of Coffee, 495 p. cent; the decen. incr. 81 p. cent. 
“ “ +“ Tea, 323 “ “ 6 “ 
“ “ “0 Wine, 212 * ue 46 “ 


It would seem, then, that from 1808 to 1838 the increased decennial] 
consumption of coffee, compared with that of the population, has been as 
33 to 81; of tea, 33 to 61; and of wine, as 33 to 46. 

It must, however, be remembered, that for the last six years of the 
term, coffee, which had previously paid a duty of 5 cents per pound, and 
teas, which had paid an average duty of more than 20 cents per pound, 
have been free of duty ; and that for the same period the duties on wine 
have been greatly reduced. It is not easy to say how far the increased 
consumption of these commodities is to be attributed to the changes 
in the tariff, but it does not probably exceed 20 per cent, and may be 
much less. 

One circumstance which has contributed to diminish the increase both 
of imports and exports, is the growth of manufactures, which has at once 
enlarged the home market for the raw materials, and lessened the de- 
mand of imports. 

Official estimates of the manufactures of the United States were taken 
both in 1810 and 1820, but there were so many inaccuracies in both, 
and especially the last, that any inferences drawn from them are to be 
regarded rather as probable conjectures than well-founded estimates. 


According to a digest of the returns made by the marshals in 1810 of 


the manufactures of the United States, they amounted to $127,694,602. 
A further estimate was afterwards made by the acting Secretary of the 
Treasury of the omissions, by which the amount was extended to 
$172,762,676. But inasmuch as there might also be great omissions in 
the returns of 1840, it would seem safer to compare the returns that 


were actually made, more especially as Mr. Gallatin had, from those of 


1810, estimated the annual amount of manufactures at only 120 millions 
of dollars. 

It seems, however, that each of these estimates contain items that are 
not comprehended in that of 1840. These, then, will be deducted before 
the two are compared. 

The following articles in the returns of 1810, were not, in 1840, com. 
prehended in the estimate of manufactures, viz :— 


Amount, according to the marshal’s returns,............0....ccceseeecesenee $127,694,602 
Fabrics made in families,.................ce00 eeseeeesceees $16,491 200 
Products of fulling-millsy...........0...serscseersersseenees 4,117,308 
” CONTE GI asc cncsenscecccapeecsececcsseces's 1,837,508 
Dae aed PS WOR,...6....ccccsceestiesecccosecsesososesees seve 6,081,314 


NR ORM are eit Fee ay Ae oe BY Te PRS eRe ETE 8,338,250 
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inland ones dh clins wnbas <¢e vsvevacteceins 240,520 
ia secintn so yrensehess pneras sehesnsecasscks 26,720 

Bian lel A $38,332,613 

$89,361,909 

Deduct for raw thnaterials one-third,............cc.cceecccscceeseccsecees 29,787,329 

$59,574,660 

The annual product of the manufactures of 1840, was................ 239,752,227 
To be deducted, the following articles not comprehended in the di- 

gest of 1840, viz:— 

Bricks and lime, two-thirds of....... $9,736,945 $6,491,390 
Houses, two-thirds of................ P 41,917,401 28,044,934 
Mill manufactures, one-fourth of... 76,545,246 19,136,311 

—— $53,672,635 

$186,079,592 


Comparing the same articles of manufacture in 1810 and 1840, the 
increase, from $59,574,660 to $186,079,592, is 212 per cent in thirty 
years, or a decennial increase of 46 per cent. 

The returns of manufactures made by the marshals in 1825 were still 
more imperfect and inaccurate. In whole counties there were no returns 
whatever, and in almost all of them there were considerable omissions, 
In some cases, where capital to a large amount appears to be employed, 
no product is stated. In not a few large establishments the proprietors 
refused to answer the marshal’s inquiries. In many, it should be added, 
the manufacturers are represented to be in a languishing condition. 

The gross annual amount of the manufactures, so far as it can be 
gathered from such defective returns, appears to be only $36,115,000, 
and the capital employed in them to $41,507,000. As this branch of 
industry is known to have been steadily advancing from 1810 to 1815, 
so great a falling off in five years as is indicated by the returns of 1820, 
seems to be utterly inadmissible. Without doubt it must have greatly 
declined after the peace of 1815, which at once raised the price of raw 
materials and lowered that of manufactures; but after making large 
allowances for these circumstances and the omissions in the returns of 
1820, they do not seem sufficient to account for the great apparent dif- 
ference, and a part of it seems not improbably to be referred to an over 
valuation of the manufactures in 1810. 

Perhaps the best mode of comparing the manufactures of 1820 with 
those of 1840 is to compare the number of persons employed in those 
years; and the rather as this part of the returns is the most complete, 
and in the most manufacturing states makes some approach to accuracy. 
The number employed in 1820 was 36,705 men, 5,812 women, and 
13,779 children—in all 56,296. The whole number of persons employ- 
ed in 1840 was 455,668—that is, as 100 to 809; which supposes the 
extraordinary decennial increase of 284 per cent. After making the 
most liberal deduction from this estimate for the omissions in the returns 
of 1820, the remainder shows an advancement in this branch of industry 
that is without example. As a further evidence of the same fact, we 
find that while no other branch of our domestic exports has ever doubled 
since 1820, that of manufactures has increased six fold; that is, from 
$2,342,000 to $12,868,840 in 1840, and $13,523,072 in 1841, 
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The increase of the precious metals, or rather of money, would be one 
of the surest indications of an increase of wealth ; but we have no means 
of ascertaining its amount in the first two or three decennial terms with 
even an approach to accuracy. In 1791, the estimates of the currency, 
then almost wholly metallic, varied from nine to sixteen millions of dol- 
lars. But in 1821, upon better data, the amount was estimated by the 
Treasury department at from eighteen to twenty millions. From that 
time to 1841, the imports of specie and bullion, according to the custom. 
house returns, WETC..ccosccecccesccccccccccccccses $181,589,814 

The exports in the same period were......+.+e0e08: 138,085,922 


$43,503,892 

This, with the quantity then in the country, estimated at $19,000,000, 
gives a total of $62,502,892. ‘To this we should add the product of do- 
mestic mines, but on the other hand, deduct the quantity wrought into 
plate and manufactures, or consumed by the wear of the coin. 

The quantity of gold and silver manufactured from coin during the 
twenty years in question, is supposed by those most conversant on the 
subject not to exceed an average of $500,000 a year. The quantity lost 
and consumed by the wear of the coin may be set down at one-fourth of 
1 per cent a year. The product of the domestic mines, carried to the 
mint in the same period, has been $6,124,547, and making a moderate 
allowance for the quantity used by goldbeaters and other manufacturers, 
we may safely estimate it in round numbers at $7,000,000. 

On the preceding state of facts, the quantity of specie in the country 
in 1841 would be as follows :— 


Amount in circulation since 1821, and since imported,..............++sses+0s $62,503,892 
I enc. ccgeesccsavoccescpcoacnesigies 7,000,000 
$69,503,892 
Deduct amount manufactured,.............c..eccesececeeeetseees $10,000,000 
“i = CONSUMED LY WEAT,....0c0.0000000.cesrerecrsecee 2,000,000 
onan» 19,000,000 
$57,503,892 


This increase in twenty years, from $19,000,000 to $57,503,892, is 
equivalent to a decennial increase of 73 per cent, or nearly two-thirds 
more than the increase of population. Without doubt the quantity of the 
precious metals in the United States was considerably augmented by the 
large loans contracted in Europe, but it must be recollected that a large 
part—it is believed the largest part—of those loans was contracted after 
1837, in consequence of the reaction occasioned by the preternatural dis- 
tension of the currency, and tended rather to check the efflux of specie 
(which it could not prevent) than to increase its import ; and that, what- 
ever was the effect of those loans, it would seem that the equilibrium was 
restored by the same reaction before 1841, by the fact of the great increase 
of specie within the last two years. 

In this comparative estimate, as well as in all those preceding it, we 
should take into account the rise which the precious metals have ex- 
perienced since 1820, by reason of the lessened production of the Ameri- 
can mines, and which cannot be much if any short of 10 per cent. If 
we allow for this additional value, it will convert the $57,503,892 in 1841 
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to more than $63,000,000, and raise the decennial increase of those metals 
to something more than 82 per cent. 
The result of the preceding comparisons may be seen in the following 
summary :— 
Decennial increase of land in 10 states,.... 68 per cent—Of population, 30.8 per cent. 
“ “ “ Virginia,.... 31 fe " re « 
“ New York,. 37. ” 
imports in 50 years, 33.50 
exports 33.33 
imports in 20 years, 33.33 
exports ” 3 33 33 
imports of tea, 33.33 
* coffee, 33.33 
6 wine, 33.33 
manufactures, 33.33 
specie, 33.33 


371.94 


Which shows the decennial increase of capital and wealth to have been 
to that of population as 601 to 371.94, or nearly as 50 to 31; and sup. 
posing the decennial increase of population to have averaged 33} per 
cent, that of wealth has been 53 per cent. 

According to the view that has been taken of the resourses of these 
states, their public debts, on the most liberal estimate made of them, bear 
an insignificant proportion to their means. Supposing the amount of 
those debts to be 200 millions of dollars, at an interest of 6 per cent, the 
annual charge is $12,000,000, which is little more than 1 per cent of 
their income in 1840, and may be presumed to be less than 1 per cent of 
their present income. But if they were all to provide for the punctual 
payment of this interest, and thus restore that confidence in the national 
faith which once existed, or even make an approach to it, the debt could 
be readily converted at par into a five, or even four per cent stock, and 
the excess would be sufficient for a sinking fund that would discharge the 
debt in thirty years or less. In this interval, too, as wealth would be 
steadily increasing, the burthen would become lighter and lighter, and 
in twenty-five years it would bear but a third or fourth of its present rate 
on the value of property. 

With such ample means of complying with their engagements, the 
states have not a shadow of excuse for not faithfully fulfilling them. It 
is true that these debts are distributed among them very unequally, be- 
cause their affairs have been administered with very unequal degrees of 
wisdom and forbearance ; but even those states which are most encum- 
bered, may provide for the payment of interest by a moderate tax, which 
shall be made to bear on all sources of revenue. Thus the debt of Penn. 
sylvania, estimated at $40,000,000, bears, at 5 per cent, an annual inter- 
est of $2,000,000. The income of this state was, in 1840, $131,000,000, 
and is probably at this time not less than $150,000,000. A nett re. 
venue of only 14 per cent of that income would produce the $2,000,000 
required, 

But were the burthen yet greater, and the means of discharging them 
yet less, no state which does not set a higher value on property than in- 
tegrity, can consent to a violation of the national faith ; nor would any 
right-minded citizen deem the saving thus effected any compensation for 
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the stain of national infamy it would leave behind it. But the public 
sentiment of the Union, to*say nothing of our character abroad, to which 
we never have been and never ought to be indifferent, is so decided on 
this subject, that it is impossible the people of any state can permanently 
resist it. Even the excuses and pretences which were but too success. 
fully urged by those who make a political traffic of their principles when 
the first stunning effects of the revulsion in 1839 were felt in full force, 
will soon find no support from any considerable portion of the American 
people. All men who have at once common sense and common honesty, 
must see that “repudiation,” if warranted by strict law, would not be 
just ; and though it were just, would be neither liberal nor wise. 

We confidently trust, then, that the cloud which now fearfully over. 
hangs a few states, and to the distant observer casts a shade over the 
uncontaminated associates, will soon disappear, and leave the path before 
us as bright and cheering as that it is our pride to have passed over. 





Art. II—THE COTTON TRADE.* 


Tue recent advance in the price of cotton gives interest and value to 
the statistics of that branch of trade. These will not, indeed, settle the 
question whether the rise is speculative or well founded ; for the future 
cannot be determined by the past. They will, however, aid in settling 
that question. The experience of former speculators, and the circum. 
stances which attended former advances, will be of more or less use in 
guiding the cotton-sellers and cotton-buyers of this season. To disregard 
past experience, is not the part of prudent men; and in business, even 
more than in morals, people desire to be prudent. 

I propose to bring together some facts on this subject. If the advance 
is merely speculative, and not based on the wants of the spinners and 
consumers, it is the interest and policy of our planters to bring forward 
their crop as soon as possible. If the rise is permanent—founded on a 
real or probable deficiency of supply—the whole south will rejoice again, 
with prosperity and abundance. 

The facts I shall bring forward will all be of the most authentic char- 
acter. They will be taken principally from Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 
Baines’ History of the Cotton Manufacture, and M’Culloch’s Commercial 
Dictionary. Some other authorities, equally undoubted, will be referred to. 

The principles on which I shall examine the question proposed, will be 
the following :—The stocks in foreign ports have been accumulating for 
several years past. At the end of 1842, they were larger than ever be- 
fore. .If the probable supply and demand are such that the stocks, at the 
end of 1844, will exceed those of 1842, the present advance cannot be 
sustained. If, on the contrary, the deficiency of the incoming crop, and 
the increased demand at home and abroad, will more than consume the 
excess of the present crop of 1843, then prices must rise ; or, at least, 
the present advance will be sustained. 





* This article was written in October, by Professor M’Cay, of the University of 
Georgia, and sent to his brother, W. M’Cay, Esq., Postmaster at Washingtonville, Pa., 
who forwarded the manuscript to us too late for publication in the Merchants’ Magazine 
for November. It will be read with interest—Ed. Merchants’ Magazine. 
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The first question is, as to the crop now gathering. From Carolina, 
the reports are unfavorable. From the upper part of Georgia, there will 
be a fair crop; from the lower parts, it will fail off a quarter or a half 
from last year. In Florida, the failure is estimated to be very large—not 
a half crop, the newspapers say ; and private accounts are not more flat- 
tering. From Alabama, the greatest deticiency I have seen reported, is 
30 per cent. In the northern part, the crop is good. In Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, and Texas, the reports are contradictory. Some say @ 
falling off of 30 per cent ; all agree there will be much less than last year. 

It must be recollected, on the other hand, that the bad reports are al- 
ways most easily circulated—that there is usually much exaggeration in 
the reported injuries to the growing crop—that the season has, thus far, 
(October 6th) been very favorable for picking ; and that the natural in- 
crease of hands, and the extending of the cultivation by the planters, 
will tend to augment, somewhat, the production. The following estimate 
of the crop is submitted :— 


Receipts. 1843, 1844, 
BN Md cissinbocdtscorcodenes 1,069,000 bales. 709,009 to 800,000 bales. 
I iii isicvevi sv ceiicecseins sees 482,000 * 350,000 to 490,000 
REESE STE OR 161,000 “ 100,009 to 129,000 “ 
ath giv iene sa varncdsuiee 299,000 240,909 to 489,000 “ 
Bebe CANA in soca ssc cccesceecte 352,090 * 280,090 to 32),000 
North Carolina and Virginia,....... 24,000 «* 2),000 to 39,000 * 











2,378,000 “ 1,690,090 to 1,950,000 “ 


The average, 1,820,000 bales, is probably the fairest estimate of the 
crop that can now be given. So much for the supply from the United 
States. 

The imports into England, of Egyptian, Brazil, &c., have been nearly 
stationary for several years ; and their average amount may be taken as 


the supply for 1843 and 1844 :— 


Pi Niahisend soxcsiesese. PVG OOU tbbens { TOAD iiiecics cocks. ccacssevse 129,009 bales. 
PO Aegis Acces scivesce 112,090 * Average,................ 132,000 “ 
ii sbda darie'sserctnese 119,000“ 





As yet, the import from India has not fallen off; but the opening of the 
Chinese ports will lessen it considerably for 1844. Probably a falling off 
of 50 per cent may be calculated on. That will bring it down to 127,000 
bales for 1844. The amount exported to England before the Chinese 
war, was as follows, from 1833 to 1840 :— 





og ER EE Sok ea EN DEOOT Dales. | EGG... ccc cckcs ces cede 109,000 bales 
Bhi isk wWeekocsecincloaes 88,000 “ SN: nies Brae PR 132,000 * 
||. EROS ERS Aap tage aa 118,000 * | AEE RES array 216,000 * 
|i RAR RA A: AREY lap 219,000 * MUNN 5566 139,000 * 
LOGS isis cisivterehacnes 145,000 “ | 


If we set it down at 255,000 for 1843, which was the amount of 1842; 
and 127,000 for 1844, we will probably be near the mark. The receipts 
in France, from Egypt, are considerable ; but I have no means of obtain- 
ing their amount, and shall have to leave them out. So, also, the receipts 
of France, and other European countries besides England, from India, 
Brazil, &c. These, however, are small, and may safely be neglected. 

Of the crop made in the United States, a large amount must be retained 
for home consumption. Our factories are active, and will want more than 
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in any former year. The American consumption, for several years past, 
has been as follows :— 
1836,... 236,000 bales. 2 ‘cog ony rar, | 1840,-... 295,000 

TO , ales. eis 5,000 bales. 
1837,... 222,000 « ¢ 229,000 bales. | 324)" 997'000 « —¢ 296,000 bales. 
1838,... 244,000 « « | 1842,... 268,000 « 4 
18397. 276,000 « —{ 260,000 1843,... 325,000 « ¢ 797,000 


If we allow 350,000 bales for 1844, it will be a very large increase ; 
but probably it will be nearly correct. 

We have now the elements of the European supply for 1543 and 
1844 :— 


Av. for two years. 





Exports of the United States for 1843,.................ccccececeeseeaceessees 1,990,000 bales. 
ro “ * Erne a YEN 
English import of East India, for 1844,.................csceceeeeeeeeneeteeees 255,000 
$i Wl othate, TG ani cciecccsccscccscssesccgccsscoueee = amt ep * 
“ “ WT icstctvccsiisenlcpemetisehie ae 
EES ES AO ke 
From this, deduct the wants of the United States for 1844,.............. 350,000 “* 
Be TR IS onesie nears ds agra tench hes PRE 4,106,000 “ 


We have no means of estimating the demand in Europe, out of Eng- 
land and France ; but, as that is small, we will leave it out, both in esti- 
mating the wants and the supply. 

The exports of the United States to all other countries, except France 
and England, for 1842 and 1843, have been 321,000 bales. As those of 
1842 were 67,000 larger than those of 1843, it is probable the amount 
for 1843 and 1844 will be less than this. ‘Taking them at 320,000, we 
will have, finally, the English and French supply for 1843 and 1844, 
3,786,000 bales ; or the average supply for both, 1,893,000 bales. 

Let us now inquire into the demand. In Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 
the English consumption is put down as follows :— 








os en RE ee 1,054,000 bales. | 1841,...... 0.0... cc cseeees 1,150,000 bales. 
eerste kabs's 1,293,000 “ | ERG wee . 1,195,000 “ 

In M’Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary :-— 
DM ehtbin Scns. cbibipsinses 1,057,000 bales. | 1840,............esseeee 1,089,000 bales. 
| ne le WOON ipe snk socsk ecacses agent. La 
| EE ay ee 1,114,000. “* 

From Brande’s Encyclopedia :-— 

NM. sac av ssdsdasteedoes 1,251,000 bales. 

From Cotton Brokers’ Circular :— 

WD cisiticetetivesscese s,s LRGRSOS tales. 4 1G41,.i.......0..0...0500. . 1,196,000 bales. 


There is much agreement between these estimates, and great depend- 
ence may, doubtless, be placed on them. ‘The average of all gives :— 
and EE een Eee 1,073,000 bales. | 1840,............cceecees 1,276,000 bales. 


TD poss. sie scsdestceaeds. Ree |“ anne Ppeeriee Soe 1,173,000 * 
RD cvs sconssevidexcenss SABER orm ST Ale 


The French consumption, according to Hunt, was as follows :— 
Webi d chats conbececsonks nsbaparagsodencs¢doccesse, | SEE DIOR. 


“ 


see teweeeeseteeecernees ee Pm | SORE gee c ce wee new arr ate eeeeeees 
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Much of this was Egyptian ; but how much, we cannot say. Most of 
the American exports go to Havre—the Egyptian to Marseilles; and the 
Havre imports are considerably below the French consumption. We will 
omit this, as it will not much affect our final results. Combining, now, 
the French and English consumption, we have— 


Oc ssasicanss . 1,434,000 bales. | 1842\.........cccccecceeee 1,640,009 bales. 
Ep EEE . 1,614,000 “ | Av. for 1837 and 1838,. 1,524,009 « 
Wa ec. . 1,410,000 « “1839 and 1840,. 1,566,000 * 
We Lee “ 1841 and 1842,. 1,616,000 « 
RS REE Re . 1,592,000 « 


Which gives an increase of less than 2 per cem perannum. The wants 
of 1843 and 1844 will, doubtless, outrun these. The opening of the Chi- 
nese trade, the general peace throughout the world, the favorable harvest 
in England, will increase the demand faster than usual. But, as we have 
had these circumstances all operating before, it is possible to tell the 
probable limit of the effects they will produce. The cotton trade has 
been increasing, for twenty or twenty-five years, with gigantic strides. 
For several years past, this rate has much slackened; and no one can 
suppose the rate hereafter, or for the next two years, will be as large. 
What, then, has been the rate of progress? 

From M’Culloch, it appears that the English weekly consumption has 
been as follows :— 





TE ee 9,456,000 fbb; 1 189B......c.ccc.cceccossnsese 5,330,000 Ibs. 
lalla al eS ge Sa aae 6,117,000 
ie ta ea $809,000 © | 1886,<....6.:...c.cccccccccos 6,681,000 « 
Lacy pe 2, eR 7,032,000 « 
Wg itil, ce cacaus EOEDBOO «| MADD ca ivccnivvecrecpcsccsiacs 8,013,000 « 
an ats Re Mn .cancvsoanes 7,321,000 « 
ae pata of area Ree tT ceca 8,825,000 « 


The consumption of 1833 and 1834 is not given. 

The French consumption is given, in Hunt, in bales, for the whole 
year; but they may be turned into pounds, and the weekly consumption 
obtained very nearly, by taking the weight of the bags from M’Culloch. 
In 1825, the weight was 270 lbs. ; in 1830, 300 ; in 1835, 331; &c. 


Bales. Weightof Weekly con- Bales. Weightof Weekly con- 
a bag. sumption. a bag. sumption. 
1825,... 216,000 270 1,123,000 Ibs. | 1832,... 272,000 312 1,632,000 lbs. 
1826,... 281,000 276 1,489,000 “ | 1835,... 309,000 331 1,964,000 « 
1827,... 280,900 282 1,512,000 “ | 1836,... 357,000 342 2,342,000 « 
1828,... 240,000 288 1,344,000 “ | 1837,... 361,000 347 2,366,000 « 
1829,.... 265,009 294 1,510,000 “ | 1838,... 392,000 350 2,638,000 « 
183),... 251,000 399 1,456,000 “ | 1839,... 326,000 348 2,181,000 « 
183!,... 244,000 306 1,440,090 “ | 1840,... 446,000 365 3,126,000 « 





Combining the two, and taking the average of two years at a time, and 
getting the increase percent fortwo years, we have the following table :— 


Week'y consump-_ Rate of incr. 
tion. for two yrs. 


tion. 
1825-26,.... 9,478,090 Ibs. ....... sveutaee 1835-36,.... 17,104,000 Ibs. 13 per cent. 
1827-28,.... 10,816,000 * 14 per cent, | 1837-38,.... 20,049,000 “ 17 & 
1829-3),.... 11,997,909 “ 11 «& 1839-40,.... 21,453,000 “ 7 « 
1831-32,.... 13,450,009 * 12 at Average increase,......... 19: 


The utmost rapidity of any period was 17 per cent; the average, only 
12. To suppose that the increase per cent on the very large numbers 
now representing the consumption would be as great as it ever was, in 


Weekly consump- Rate of iner. 
i for two yrs. 
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the past history of the cotton trade, would be preposterous; but we will 
take this as the utmost limit to which it will go. ‘The result is as 
follows :— 


Bales. Bales 
Consumption of 1837-38,...... 1,524,000 | Possible cons. of 1843-44,...... 1,891,000 
1839-40,...... 1,566,009 | Estim’ed supply, 1843-44,...... 1,893,000 


“ 1841-42,...... 1,616,000 


Here, then, is our conclusion. ‘The stocks, at the end of 1844, will be 
larger than those on hand at the end of 1842; and an advance of prices, 
in the face of increasing stocks, is so utterly at variance with the laws of 
trade, that they cannot be sustained. 

I have everywhere made liberal allowances and deductions, to avoid 
this conclusion. I have first supposed a very large increase in the 
demand from the northern manufacturers. I have supposed the demand 
in England and France to increase as fast as it has done in any period of 
the last eighteen years, or five times faster than it has done in the last six 
years. Ihave supposed the East India supply to fall off, next year, 50 per 
cent; which brings it lower than the average before the Chinese war, 
although it is known that there has been a great extension of production 
in India. I have not reckoned anything for French receipts from India, 
Egypt, and Brazil. I have made no reference to the large stocks in our 
Atlantic ports, which, at the end of 1843, were 55,000 bales larger than 
at the end of 1842; and, in spite of all, 1 have been forced to the con- 
clusion that the supply for 1843 and. 1844 will exceed the demand, and 
that the larger stocks on hand, at the end of 1842, will be increased at 
the end of 1844. 

I will now go back, and examine this question with a different set of 
facts, not with reference to England and France alone, but for the whole 
of Europe. The crop and export of the last six years have been as 
follows :— 





Crop. Exports. Crop. Exports. 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
eee 1,422,000 1,169,000 | 1841,....... 1,635,000 1,313,000 
1838,....... 1,891,000 1,575,009 | 1842,....... 1,684,000 1,465,000 
1839,....... 1,360,000 1,076,000 | 1843,....... 2,319,000 1,990,000 
1840,....... 2,177,000 1,876,000 


These are the crop and the exports of the United States at the end of 
the cotton year. If we had the increase or decrease of stocks in Europe 
at the same time, we would know the European consumption. These 
are made up at the end of the civil year, and differ considerably from what 
they are at the end of the cotton year. In comparing them, however, 
with one another, the results will be much the same. If the European 
stocks increase or decrease from September to September, they will in- 
crease or decrease nearly at the same rate from December to December. 
The stocks on hand at the end of the year were as follows :— 


England. France. Europe. England. France. Europe. 
Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
1837,.... 259,000 64,000 386,000 | 1840,.... 464,090 96,000 .......... 


1838,..... 321,000 63,000 460,000 | 1841,.... 538,000 136,000 ......... : 
1839,.... 265,000 75,000 412,000 | 1842,.... 561,000 138,000 .......... 


The English imports from other countries than the United States were— 


Rent AREER EN 331,000 bales. | 1840,........... ..cscesesees 363,000 bales. 
oasis sc Ob ough daeccsys 397,000 * MEE piads vbukiccdevsvededetse 440,000 “ 
Wevvecsscscsecsvecsitees 299,000 « 1842,..... “ 
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Average European supply for— 


onde 250 ora. 1,691,000 bales. | 1841-42,................06 1,798,000 bales. 
UNDE oie cis shtavs 1,807,000 

Increase of stocks from— 
1837 to 1838,..............+ 74,000 bales. | 1840 to 1842,............... 139,000 bales. 
1838 to 1840,............... 172,000 * 

Hence, actual average wants for— 
TET HERG isos e vanvacabindavis 1,617,000 bales. | 1841-42,................... 1,649,000 bales. 
1839-40,............0-.... 1,635,000 * 


To this, add 17 percent as the possible increase of demand, and it 
gives the European demand, 1,929,000 bales. ‘The supply was before 
estimated, for the whole of Europe, at 2,053,000 bales, a very great ex- 
cess in the supply over the wants. We are thus led to the same conclu- 
sion as before. ‘The stocks in Europe must increase during 1843 and 
1844; and, therefore, the price of cotton ought at least to fall back to 
what it was at the end of 1842. 

I come now to a third method of settling this question ; and in this, the 
elements I shall use will be independent of those already brought forward. 
The numbers will relate to the English market only; but, as this is by 
far the most important of all, what applies to it will apply to all. 


Eneuisu Imports, IN MILLIONS OF POUNDS. 


U. States. India. All others. U. States. India. All others. 
2 | ee 320.7 516 35.0 | 1840,...... 487.9 76.7 26.9 
1838,...... 431.4 40.2 36.2 ; 184l,...... 358.2 97.4 32.4 
1888....... 311.6 47.2 30.6 | 1842,...... 387.3 gets 


The import from all other countries, except the United States and In- 
dia, has been thus nearly stationary. The average for the last five years 
is 328,000,000. The India import, for 1842, was 255,000 bales. The 
average weight of an East India bag, from 1837 to 1841, was 358 lbs. 
This gives, for the India import for 1842, 91.3 millions; and for the 
whole English import of 1842, 511.4 millions. Hence, the average im- 
port for— 


1837-38, was........+...... 457.5 millions. | 1841-42, was............... 499.7 millions. 
TE visa seisecns 490.4 “ 

The exports were as follows :— 
MOOT isi iE 8 39.7 millions of Ibs. | 1841,................00- 59.9 millions of Ibs. 
TODD iiss cvieid hinds vas 30.6 “ 


The exports in bales are given, in M’Culloch, for the other years, and 
the weight of the packages imported, but not the weight of those export- 
ed. As but few United States bags are exported, the average weight of 
the imported will be a little too large, as the American bags are the hea- 
viest. ‘Taking them the same, the pounds exported will be as follows :— 


BGs as odhesvadsccasee 40.8 millions of lbs. | 1842,.................5. 52.5 millions of Ibs. 
RRO RRS ie 42.7 “ 

This leaves for the average amount retained for home consumption— 
1837=38,.....06....0.6 422.4 millions of Ibs. | 1841-42,............. 448.0 millions of Ibs. 
1839-40,.......000-+. 448.7 “ 


Up to the Ist of September of the present year, the import into Eng- 
land was 1,382,000 bales. Last year, at the same date, the import was 
44* 
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522 The Cotton Trade. 
993,000 bales; and for the whole year, 1,386,000 bales. Supposing the 
import for the rest of the year to fall off 25 per cent, the whole amount 
for 1843 will be 1,677,000 bales. Although the estimate of the crop for 
1844 is higher than that of 1842, our English export of 1844 may not 
exceed that of 1842. Allowing the East India import to fall off 50 per 
cent, and that of all others to remain stationary, the imports for 1844 will 
be as follows :— 





REN RMN A EES: DEE IR OS OO AP MISE AED FRE BS 1,019,090 bales. 

NE MD inck Ui. cariadevesiunyeasces bacco cobdadecidatceebalweades 137,000 

PONE aides init RE 123,000 * 
go EEE ES BSR Pa © eae IN RO ea RY ETRE 1,279,000 * 


And, as a large portion of this is American, the weight of the bags 
may be put at 380 lbs. ‘This gives the English import as follows :— 
as vv enna cnncesocetcvessnoabeustes 637.3 |. Average,..........cccccsccccrseeceeseeee 560.6 
DOGG oii. cvcicc esis. dice saeccsecivin tee 486.0 

As the East India import falls off, the English export will decrease ; 
but, let it be taken at the average of the last six years, which is 42.9 
millions, and it leaves for English consumption, as the average for 1843 
and LGSG pc ccnccccecccccccusepesccsvcecsese 518.7 millions of lbs. 
The av. am’t left for consumption in 1841-42, was 448, me 


Increase for TOES, coceenececebdeocesee 70.7 “ 


Which is about 16 per cent. 

Thus, although the stocks on hand increased, during 1841 and 1842, 
from 464,000 to 561,000 bales, the amounts retained for English con- 
sumption in 1843 and 1844 will exceed the amount retained in 1841 and 
1842, by 16 percent. As this increase is as great as any possible in- 
crease of the demand, it follows that the stocks must increase during 1843 
and 1844, and therefore the price ought to recede, rather than advance. 
The present rise in cotton seems, therefore, like a bold endeavor to force 
the price above the rate required by the demand ; and such an attempt 
can only result in injury to those who engage in it. 

In conclusion, I would advert to some facts in the history of former 
speculations in cotton. The great rise in 1825 was accompanied by 
many circumstances to justify it. The import of 1824 was below the 
average import of the previous five years, although the consumption was 
increasing at the rate of 8 and 10 percent per annum. ‘The stock on 
hand fell off from 107 millions to 76; and yet the advance in prices was 
so completely unfounded, that a general bankruptcy overwhelmed all the 
speculators. A slight rise was proper enough ; but the eagerness to make 
a fortune, which always belongs to a rising market, forced the speculators 
beyond all proper limits. 

The rise in 1833 and 1834 was justified by a constantly decreasing 
stock. The stocks were as follows :— 

1827,... 164.8 mill’ns of Ibs. 452,000bales. | 1831,... 114.4 mill'ns of lbs. 275,000 bales. 
1828,... 147.0 “ 416,000 “ | 1832,... 103.7 =e 245,000 
1829,... 115.5 - 289,000 “ | 1833,... 94.4 ° 215,000 * 
183),... 118.8 4 320,000 “ 


The short crop of 1839 created a speculative rise here, which was not 
accompanied by a corresponding advance in England. The circumstances 
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attending that rise were somewhat similar to those of this year. The 
crop of 1838 was very large ; that of 1839 was very small. By the offi- 
cial estimates at the custom-house of the United States, the prices 
were, for— 


a rtnc cid sarc quest npereyass 10.1 cents. | PEG So scaviawk onane tinge wepncuee 8.6 cents. 
DO Cadi leis ce vecdiczerssiss 45 “ 

While, according to M’Culloch, they were, in Liverpool— 

TI ied savenbakiercaaicineealh . 7 pence. | me, Ee ee 
i Rea Rae ee Fa 


The advance here being about four cents and a half, while in England it 
was only one and three-fourths of a cent. No one now hears, in the 
cotton-growing states, the universal complaints that were made in 1839 ; 
and yet the advance in prices is greater now, in the United States, than 
it was in Liverpool in that disastrous year. 

There is nothing, therefore, in the history of the cotton trade ; nothing 
in the present state of the demand and supply; nothing in the present or 
future state of the stocks on hand, to justify any advance over the prices 
of 1842; and all attempts of speculators to force prices, can only recoil 
on themselves. The laws of trade are as irreversible as those of na- 
ture ; and these laws have more and more influence on the results, in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the business. In the whole range of products, 
there is none in which man’s influence is less than in cotton. We may, 
therefore, confidently expect that prices will fall back to their former rates, 
till the new planting of 1844 begins to exert its influence. 





Art. IV.-THE UNION OF PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE. 


PROTECTION TO AMERICAN INTERESTS IN UNION WITH THE PRINCIPLES OF TRUE FREE TRADE, ILLUS- 
TRATED BY THE REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE HOME LEAGUE, AT ITS SECOND AN- 
NIVERSARY.* 


Gentlemen, Associates of the Home League : 


We hail, with honest pride, the return of this anniversary. An impor- 
tant work has been accomplished by the friends of American interests, 
and the day is now with us. 

In contemplating the striking contrast between the present condition of 
our country, and the discouraging state of its affairs when, at the call of 
the American Institute, we were first assembled in this city, we can dis- 
cover ample cause for mutual congratulation. 

Two years ago, when every portion of the country was laboring under 
embarrassments in all departments of business—when the laborer was 
without employ, and the capitalist without confidence—when our agricul- 
turists sought in vain for a remunerating market for their products—when 
our manufactures were all but ruined by foreign importations, and threat- 
ened with a withdrawal of adequate protection—when our foreign com- 
merce and shipping interest, even under a low state of duties, were, in 
every way, unprofitable—when the states and general government were 





* The Annual Report of the Central Committee, prepared by C. C. Haven, being read, 
was unanimously adopted ; and, being referred to the committee for publication, was 
ordered by them to be published in “ Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine.” 
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embarrassed by increasing debts, and every interest in the commonwealth 
seemed to be at the mercy of an adverse current of events—a few indi- 
viduals, of various professions, without dictation or reward from any 
quarter, except the satisfaction of acting with honest and patriotic mo- 
tives, resolved to devote themselves to the task of devising some remedy 
for the existing evils; and for this purpose invited a convention of their 
fellow-citizens, from every section of the country, without distinction of 
party, which organized this association for the prorectTion of AMERICAN 
LABOR, and the promotion of RECIPROCAL FREE TRADE. This was the 
starting point of the Home Leacur, and under this banner we have tri- 
umphed. 

The following are some of the resolutions which were unanimously 
passed on that occasion. We think it important that they should now be 
remembered as the principles we then professed, and as having, so far, 
proved correct in practice :— 

Resolved, That the primary object of the Home Leacve will be to 
digest and recommend a national polity, for the promotion of the general 
interests of agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and finance ; exercising 
a continuous influence for the benefit of the Union, independent of sec- 
tional prejudices, aloof from party trammels, and free from vacillating and 
temporizing expedients. 

Resolved, That, in the organization and proceedings of this League, no 
other influence is contemplated than such as will rest on principles and 
arguments which may be approved by the people, and sanctioned by 
Congressional enactments. 

Resolved, That labor, corporeal and mental, is conservative of virtue, 
and the origin of wealth—its interests should, therefore, be the prime 
objects of legislation ; while capital is competent to its own protection in 
the strife of interests, and needs little else than to be secured to its pro- 
prietors. No nation can be great or prosperous where labor is either 
dishonorable, or wasted for want of objects upon which it can be bestow- 
ed, or meets with no adequate reward. 

Resolved, That no nation should tolerate any other than a reciprocal 
commerce ; but, to receive the products of nations which refuse ours in 
exchange, is only another name for vassalage. 

Resolved, That a policy which favors the augmentation of our exports, 
encourages home labor according to the directions our citizens may prefer 
to give it, and regulates or restricts importations so as to prevent, as much 
as possible, the balance of trade being against us, is best calculated to 
secure a stable revenue to the government, and promote the whole interests 
of the country. 

Resolved, That the preservation of a sound currency can only be pro- 
moted by a steady security to domestic industry ; whilst any other system 
of currency, not secured from violent changes, is liable to paralyze indus- 
try, to prostrate trade and confidence, and subject the country to revulsions 
imminently dangerous to its welfare. 

Resolved, That in any adjustment of the tariff, for the purpose of rev- 
enue, due regard should be had to the protection of such articles as may 
render every portion of the country competent to supply its primary wants 
from home resources, in times of peace as well as war. 

Resolved, That if a revenue for the economical support of government 
is to be the measure of protective favor to our manufacturers and me- 
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chanics, justice, as well as policy, demand that such a scale of duties be 
adopted as will not, by fostering an increased consumption of imported 
fabrics, favor foreign labor, when (by a higher scale, producing an equal 
revenue,) our own indusiry may be aided, without injury to any home interest. 

Resolved, That adequate protection to the mechanical and manufactu- 
ring interests does not conflict with, but does essentially aid the agricul- 
tural and commercial industry of the country. 

Resolved, That, based as our government is, on the principles of equal- 
ity, both political and social, among its citizens, it depends, for its existence 
as a republic, upon such an administration of the laws as will secure to 
men of wealth the enjoyment of their property, and to the laboring man 
a sufficient and satisfactory return for his labor, and enable him not only 
to procure the necessaries, but to enjoy the comforts of life. 

Modelled upon these principles, a highly acceptable tariff was at length 
enacted by the government ; which, having been maturely prepared by 
practical men, has proved most beneficial and satisfactory in its opera- 
tion. It has given new life, and a healthy action, to all departments of 
our national industry, and a new impulse to the popular mind, Our cit- 
izens, who were before divided in their opinions respecting its utility, can 
now clearly see the advantage of protection to our national concerns. 
None but the interested agents and venal presses in foreign employ, and 
monopolizing capitalists, who seek exclusive benefits from the labors of 
others, without laboring themselves, pretend any longer to deny its ben- 
eficial influence to the country at large. Permanency is now all that is 
wanted to secure its continued triumph. Even those who at first denounced 
it as an unjust and piratical manceuvre of northern manufactures, and taunt- 
ingly derided it as the Home League tariff, are now willing to participate 
in its advantages, and even affect to claim merit for having permitted its 
enactment. 

We rejoice that our humble labors have been in any way satisfactory, 
even to those who have bitterly and unjustly aspersed our motives. Such 
a result proves the utility of popular associations, acting under the influ- 
ence of constitutional privileges ; and tests the value of free inquiry, inde- 
pendent of party trammels. With all the industrial classes of the commu- 
nity, the Home League has been decidedly popular ; and the formation of 
more than a hundred auxiliary associations will prove its extended influ- 
ence throughout the states. But, that hostility to our proceedings should 
be manifested by foreigners, interested in opposing it, or by sectional 
politicians in our own country, who misrepresent or misunderstand our 
principles, is not surprising. 

The free institutions, and vast resources of our country, encourage 
speculation of every kind. Our government, being essentially liberal in 
its policy towards all nations, and constituted with establishments mainly 
devoted to foreign intercourse, and a national bias existing among the 
people in favor of our early commercial pursuits, overlooking the ten-fold 
importance of our home trade, we cannot be astonished either at the 
apathy or hostility shown towards our internal resources, and the neces- 
sity of giving them proper protection. Laxor, the great staple of the 
farmer ; INDUSTRY AND SKILL, those vast levers of the manufacturing and 
mechanical interests; DomESTIC INSTITUTIONS, for encouraging the right 
direction of capital and talent in aid of our commercial intercourse at home, 
have not only been subjected to a stinted or unstable patronage from the 
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government, but have too often been made the sport of party legislation 
and sectional jealousy. ‘To have a steady protective policy, wisely foster- 
ing these great motive powers of free, industrious, and enlightened peo- 
ple, one could hardly conceive would be thought questionable, especially 
when recommended and approved by all the constitutional fathers of the 
republic. But up to this hour the very name of protection, and the es- 
tablishment of any league for mutual concert and action, although it may 
be a home league, are by some denounced as visionary; and, in fact, it 
has required no ordinary independence to uphold American interests in 
preference to foreign. 

In the promotion, however, of our humble, but, as we trust, useful 
labors, the members of this Association are again organized for the pur- 
pose of carrying out its original designs. To study and digest the in- 
tricate principles of an American political economy—to be the rallying 
point for gathering statistical knowledge, and to disseminate principles 
and facts conservative of the industrial interests and prosperity of the 
country, will continue to be our leading object. The officers and mem- 
bers of this League, it is known, have no distinctive political influence 
in its proceedings. ‘They are composed of men of all parties; but so 
far as regards what they consider to be independent American ground, 
Viz. PROTECTION TO OUR HOME INTERESTS, they stand aloof from political 
partyism, and act above it. They are Americans ; representing all the 
different interests and sections of the country, and heartily devoted to the 
permanent security, honor, and prosperity of the Union. The existing 
tariff, which we have labored to render an effectual relief and advantage 
to the whole community, it will be our glory, if necessary, to defend. 
The protective policy, embracing a reciprocal commerce abroad, and a per- 
fect free trade among ourselves, we consider the only policy adapted to 
our national growth and security. Its success, we think, will eventually 
insure its universal popularity ; but, as long as the government is without 
a home department, devoted to home interests—as long as our national 
legislature is not secure from the corrupt designs and vascillating tenden- 
cies of political partizans, we shall hold ourselves ready to act on the 
defensive, whenever the cause of American industry or true free trade 
shall be assailed. To both these we are devoted. 

That these apparently antagonistic interests are not opposed to each 
other, however artfully they are made so to appear, we appeal to the ar- 
guments which this committee have repeatedly published. The subject 
requires to be looked at fairly, patiently, and closely. That the protec- 
tion which wise governments give to their own interests is not inconsis- 
tent with, but decidedly promotive of national free trade, we think can- 
not be doubted. Take our own situation, to try the question. In dis- 
criminating judiciously what ought to be the leading pursuits of the peo. 
ple, what require fostering and encouraging, for the greatest advantage 
of all the individuals and classes of the community, government, which, 
with us, is the embodying of the people’s will, selects and chooses what 
the majority decides shall be chosen. If every government does this, 
is not an international commerce created, which is the perfection of free 
trade ? 

When the citizens of every country do that which they can do best, 
produce those things which they can produce to most advantage, and 
trade everywhere as they please in pursuit of commodities which they 
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covet, in exchange for those they wish to part with, is not this free trade ? 
Now, let us suppose that these citizens give up to the government, or to 
the will of the majority, to decide what is the best thing to be done, 
what productions and occupations are likely to be most advantageous, 
taking into view all circumstances, climates, soil, motive-power, skill, 
capital, industry, &c., what is this but an organized free trade, for the 
benefit of the whole community? Each nation that adopts and main- 
tains this, consults and protects the good of all. But suppose that any 
one government, influenced by selfish cupidity, or blended by a perversity 
of will, monopolizes advantages which others are entitled to, and en- 
croaches on the charter of free and fair trade by conflicting regulations-— 
are not defensive and retributory measures justifiable? Should not such 
an infringement of the rights of all be counteracted? If self-protection 
is an individual right, is not national protection the prerogative of na- 
tional sovereignty? Surely this cannot be denied. Reciprocal protec- 
tion, then, and reciprocal free trade, are but one and the same principle. 
Romance as we may in pursuit of any more enlarged or subtle form of 
commercial freedom, we shall find the chase an idle one. The greatest 
good of the greatest number is the only fair and conservative rule of na- 
tional as well as international policy ; and the wise government that will 
faithfully discriminate for, and protect its own people, and will perma- 
nently pursue this course, is sure of independence and success. 

Under the presumption that these premises are correct, we have next 
to consider what is the best mode of bringing about the results flowing 
from them. Is free trade to be defined and settled by a conventional 
agreement between different nations, through the means of commercial 
treaties, or by the independent legislation of separate states, or the un- 
restrained freedom of individual members, or classes of the community, 
managing their own separate interests, free from all restraints of tariffs, 
drawbacks, bounties, or governmental interference ? Shall every one do 
as he pleases with his own, on the principle that he can manage his own 
affairs best—chose for himself, and protect himself bést—the son as well 
as the parent, the subject as well as the sovereign, and one universal 
spirit of free trade roam-through the world, on the principle of self-pro- 
tectability? The latter is the most specious and popular delusion of the 
free trade theorists—the transcendental vision of millennial philosophy, 
which is prophesied by the political Magi “as sure to be realized when 
the world is sufficiently enlightened.” It may be so; but the day, we 
think, is distant, and the selfish nature of men and nations must be 
thoroughly changed before it dawns upon us. 

Leaving this now impracticable theory, therefore, out of the question, 
we will proceed in solemn earnest to consider the feasibility of the com- 
mercial treaty scheme, which has, of late, been suggested by some of the pro- 
foundest political economists of this country and England, with a view to 
harmonize and perpetuate the great interests of trade between two na- 
tions so intimate and friendly in their commercial relations. As far as 
we understand the views of our own great statesman on this subject, we 
must do him the justice to state, that he appears himself very doubtful of 
their practicability. He admits that our first attempt has been a failure ; 
that any diplomatic arrangement must, after all, be subject to the sanc- 
tion of Congress ; and that our great relation and rival cannot begin to 
give up to us those privileges which she considers her reserved rights, 
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and without which being conceded, no reciprocal advantage would be 
secured to us. ‘These admissions, so far as a commercial treaty with 
England is a clue to what is to be the general policy, one would suppose, 
would settle the question definitely. There is no reciprocity or true free 
trade about it. ‘The exclusive monopolizing, protective policy of Eng- 
land is as fixed as the foundations of her sovereignty. They are one, 
and indivisible. With an insular position, which she calls Great Britain, 
inferior in size to some of our states, she has, by this policy, contrived to 
command the trade of the world. Nay, more; with the wand of diplo- 
macy, and under the mask of free trade, she has been able, until lately, 
to entrance almost every nation with which she has had intercourse, to 
give up to her a portion of their essential independence. Even of her 
own subjects, three-fourths are now bound in the chains of colonial vas- 
salage ; and this is the policy which she still seeks to fasten on the world, 
even on Americans, who have broken her fetters from their youthful 
limbs, and are able to trample their fragments in the dust. ‘To deny to 
her the right, however, of any policy which she chooses to pursue for the 
maintenance of her gigantic power, would be to repudiate the same right 
which we claim for ourselves. Protection is “ sword and shield” to her ; 
and if we have to enter the lists with her as a rival, with whatever 
flourish of free trade offers she may make us under the commercial treaty 
flag,;we must be armed in the same manner, or our Ajax, whoever he 
may be, will find his hand weaponless, and his diplomacy a foil. 

As with England, so with France and other foreign powers; we doubt 
if any arrangement could be made by a commercial treaty, which would 
securely benefit us as an agricultural, manufacturing, or even as a trad- 
ing people. Nations generally find out, in times of peace, what is most 
for their own interest; and it must be considered that if our country has 
youthful vigor and natural advantages, the older «lynasties of Europe 
have more experience and better organized departments for estimating 
what is for their pwn interest, and for defending themselves against 
diplomatic skill. “They would not consent to yield to us advantages 
without an equivalent, and settling a treaty of equivalents in trade, ur der 
constantly changing circumstances, and a fundamental difference be- 
tween the values of things in old countries compared with what we have, 
(capital, for instance, and the rates of free and servile or pauper labor,) 
would be no easy task even for those who have been successful in draw- 
ing boundary lines of disputed territories. The sliding scales suited to 
such an adjustment, we fear, would be very liable to get out of order, even 
if we could place confidence in the good faith of governments generally. 
But we could not. All history is against it. The governments them- 
selves are unstable ; wars nullify treaties, and change of circumstances 
would render their ordinary fulfilment doubtful. As long as the foreign 
friendly relation would prove advaniageous to any governments abroad, 
such as now exists by our unfertunate miscalled reciprocal treaties, which 
are striking a death-blow to our shipping interest, we should probably en- 
joy the costly benefit of a commercial alliance ; but the Metternichs and 
Perriers and Peels of Europe understand their trade too well to allow 
us any great advantage under treaty stipulations, first or last. 

Our own commercial arrangements, both for revenue and protection, 
we think, may be best understood and adopted at home. Our commerce 
we wish to see flourish, and to be as free as the winds that waft it. In 
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every way that it can be protected, it should be ; but as long as the de- 
lusive reciprocal treaty policy continues, it cannot be. The sea is free 
to all, and under this ignominious treaty regulation, which is only nominally 
reciprocal, our carrying trade and our maritime advantages are offered 
gratis, to give employment to cheaper ships and cheaper men than ours, 
the cheapest carrier taking the freight. Our own citizens here find 
out practically what an unprofitable, but falsely called free trade is. 
Were it not for our protected coastwise commerce, and the indomitable 
perseverance of our whaling adventurers, the country would have little 
to do with navigation of any sort; and we fear that not until another 
general war in Europe can the neutral advantages we once enjoyed 
again restore the supremacy of our merchant marine. If, however, this 
unprotected interest can, in any way, be benefitted through the means of 
any commercial treaty, without disparagement to our leading home pur- 
suits, (viz: agriculture, manufactures and internal trade, constituting at 
least nine-tenths of the exchangeable values in which our national indus- 
try and capital are embarked,) we should be glad to have the object se- 
cured at once, by the employment of the highest talent in the land. 

One thing, at least, should be attempted—the carrying to market of our 
surplus products from our own ports direct to foreign countries, and not 
permitting them to be taken, under the plea of a relaxation of the English 
protective system, through the British colonies at a less duty than is 
charged per American vessels. Nothing could be more contrary to the 
spirit of true free trade than this attempt to evade it by a narrow colonial 
policy. In its tendency, our commerce and our rights are as much dis- 
paraged as if England were to invest our shores with her fleets, and 
blockade every harbor in the country. With this kind of preference for 
the commerce and navigation of her colonies, which we consider a com- 
plete violation of the pretended reciprocal treaty with her, we shall soon 
see cotton passing up the Mississippi to be exported through Canada, and 
every staple product of the country which England needs, made to pay a 
higher duty from our own ports than what it would have to pay if im- 
ported in British vessels from her colonial possessions. We trust that 
our citizens and our government will resist promptly this destructive and 
ignominious attack upon our commercial rights, as artful as it is invidious. 
If hams, flour, and other provisions are to be taxed with less duty in 
England, coming through Canada, than if imported direct from New- York, 
or any other American port, we do not see why the same policy may 
not be extended to cotton, tobacco, rice, and all our heavy staples. And 
we venture to predict, that it will be; thus offering a specious bribe to 
our western farmers and southern planters, to send their products through 
the English colonies, rather than by the interdicted route of our own 
ports. The acceptance of such an advantage from an enemy in time of 
war, by any state in the Union, would be treason, and would not be tole- 
rated. Why, then, should it be tolerated in times of peace? It is a 
species of commercial warfare, equally offensive and destructive in its 
effects. “This consideration, at least, may be worthy of a commercial 
treaty, the spirit of which should be, “measure ror MEASURE,” for the 
benefit of the whole Union. If England will not abandon this round-about 
evasion of the principles of true free trade, let us boldly interdict her 
navigation from our ports, or confine it, on the principles of her colonial 
policy, to prescribed limits. We want no great warehousing system in 
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Canada which would render our own warehouses useless, our harbors 
deserted, and our commerce a blank. Let us freely exchange with her 
our surplus products, and take from her all we actually want of her 
manufactures in return ; bul on principles of fair reciprocity, and not at the 
expense of our own interests, whether commercial, agricultural, or manu- 
facturing. If her population is redundant, let us welcome her oppressed 
subjects to our shores, here to be fed and clothed as freemen. If her 
superabundant capital at home is a burden, here is ample field for its em- 
ployment. Here may the idle sons of her rich men find relief from their 
indolence and ennui, and her hard-working farmers and skilful artisans 
reap a golden harvest for their ingenuity and industry out of the reach of 
burdens they cannot bear. In this way will her people be truly bene- 
fitted, and her government find repose. 

When we contemplate the happy condition of our own country at this 
moment, contrasted with the misery which exists in other lands, under 
the withering influence of false systems of government, we cannot but 
exult in the life-giving power of our young and thriving republic. Nor 
can we fail to deplore the fatal effects of those grinding systems. of mono. 
poly, and heartless legislation, in older countries, which prevent that mu- 
tuality of interest and feeling which should characterize members of the 
great human family. A sympathy such as should be universal, and which 
is cordially proffered by the liberal policy of the United States, might 
soon alleviate the miserable condition of the suffering population of 
Europe. It is not the repeal of the corn laws alone, in England, nor of 
the monopolies of tobacco, and other luxuries, in France and elsewhere, 
nor by the costly maintenance of millions of paupers under privations of 
the most cruel character, inflicted upon the starving many by the pam- 
pered few, that the world is ever to witness the termination of the grow- 
ing evils which now exist; evils which, unfortunately, the cessation of 
wars among nations does not diminish ; but it is by allowing men to go 
where they can find a living by their labor, and the protection of their 
natural rights, that the great objects of free trade, in its legitimate sense, 
are to be accomplished. To carry food three thousand miles to fill the 
mouths of the starving multitudes, is too costly a sacrifice merely to main- 
tain a commercial or manufacturing monopoly. Ours is the land to furnish 
this food in abundance ; and the poor, but honest and industrious, citizens of 
other countries should be permitted or assisted to come here and earn it 
for themselves. The mountain cannot be made to go to Mahomet, but 
his deluded worshippers should be invited to come to the mountain, and 
participate of prosperity which their labors would add to, rather than di- 
minish. 

Everything but labor, in this country, is now at a lower value than it 
has been for many years; and it is a favorable time, both for the govern- 
ment and those who have lands to settle, as well as to the settler, tocom- 
mence operations which will increase our free population. By the growth 
and encouragement of this, we shall, as a nation, eventually outgrow 
evils which were early fastened on us under the colonial policy of Eng- 
land, and which, being sanctioned by a constitutional compact, cannot, 

we fear, be otherwise got rid of. Monopolies of every sort are odious 
in this country ; and a monopoly of human labor, where the laborers are 
divested of the rights and comforts of freemen, is more odious than any 
other, inasmuch as it competes unfairly with the rates of free labor. 
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giving to capital an undue influence in our legislation, and reproaches 
our claim to being a free people. By the encouragement of those in- 
dustrious foreigners, who come over among us with ample means for set- 
tling upon our soil, with the experience of exchanging a state of burden- 
some vassallage abroad for a free and fertile country here, our govern. 
ment will add to its revenue and reputation ; and the cause of tree indus- 
try, free discussion, and the right of instructing our representatives to 
listen to our wishes, instead of having them reject our petitions, will be 
promoted. Free laborers will also be multiplied in those states where 
labor is now above its relative value in comparison with other values. Of 
most articles, the money value is now one-fourth to one-half less than for. 
merly. Labor has not declined in proportion, and if an active state of 
business continues, it will be higher, probably, instead of lower, thus 
forcing up the general scale of values, and making us less able to com- 
pete with producers in other countries. Our own laborers, who are op- 
posed to monopolies of capital or power of any sort in other hands, must 
not themselves be sticklers for a monopoly of higher wages than is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of other values, and the general interest of 
the whole commonwealth. Their insisting on old rates of wages under 
the present hard money currency, which reduces the value of the pro- 
visions, clothing, luxuries, and necessities, of every sort which they want, 
would be unreasonable ; but when hands are scarce, and high rates are 
offered by speculators under some new rage for over-building or over- 
trading, where would the virtue be found among laborers not to take ad- 
vantage of these circumstances? Our general security lies in maintain- 
ing a proper equilibrium. ‘To do this, we need labor in proportion to 
capital ; and all honest, intelligent, or hard-working freemen should be 
welcome to our shores, to become members of the body politic. We cer- 
tainly do not want, however, idlers and aliens, who flock here to reap a 
temporary relief from starving abroad, and who do not incline to be of 
us, but against us. As a general rule, we should be better off without a 
host of these foreign traffickers, who have no interest in our institutions, 
but hesitate not to revile them—those who never mean to become Amer- 
ican citizens, and try to unsettle the allegiance of those who are such. 
But this is an evil which will cure itself. ‘The protective policy is hav- 
ing its due effect in keeping us freer from this annoyance than we were 
formerly ; and as long as we can preserve our home interests clear of a 
treacherous foreign influence, and the standard of free industry is secured 
by the tariff against the degrading competition with servile or pauper 
labor, no fears need be entertained of our permanent success. 

The influence of low prices, both of our exports and imports, and of 
money, the measure of their values, we conceive deserves the considera. 
tion of all our citizens, but most especially of the laboring classes, who 
are still enabled to maintain relatively high rates of wages, and of our 
farmers and planters, for whose vast products a market must be found at 
remunerating prices. We are at this time realizing the effect of those 
happy coincidences when an industrious people, under judicious and ade- 
quate protection to their home interests, are enabled to realize the high. 
est triumphs of political economy, to wit: a high rate of returns for la. 
bor, and an adequate employment of all their capital, consistent with 
security and permanency, The attainment of these is clearly owing to 
the possession of a favorable soil, climate, and superior natural advan. 
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tages for production ; to our skill in improving these advantages by all the 
forces of ingenuity and industry; to our prudential and frugal disposition, 
the effect of reformed habits, brought about by our recent experience of 
adversity ; but more than all, perhaps, by the peculiar tendency of low 
prices to aid the protective influence of the tariff, and to plate our pro- 
ducts in a successful state of competition with the leading staples of other 
countries. On this basis of low values and our power of superabundant 
production, rests the main hope of our future triumph. Nothing, in our 
view, would be more deplorable than the return to our former inflated 
state of high values—nothing which would so effectually give encourage- 
ment to every species of smuggling, and so certainly nullity the protective 
aid of the tariff to all our interests—not merely to our home manufac- 
tures—but to our planters, to our farmers, our exporters of cotton, provi- 
sions—and all that we can raise or make and send to market cheaper than 
others can. This requires explanation, perhaps. Let us take, then, the 
cotton growth, that mammoth product of our southern clime and of labor 
peculiar to the south, of which over two millions of bales have this year 
been sent to a profitable market in Europe, thus repudiating the Macon 
doctrine of too much cotton and too little price. 

At a low rate, we come in direct competition, not only with the grow- 
ers of cotton in Egypt, Brazils, India and elsewhere, but with the producers 
of other staples which compete with cotton, viz: flax, hemp, wool, worsted, 
raw silk, &c., forthe making of clothes, hats, gloves, hosiery, furniture 
stufis, sails, and other fabrics. Of these staples, there is at present an im- 
mense consumption, but which, at the present low price of cotton, is daily di- 
minishing, and will soon be inconsiderable. There is no possibility of pro- 
ducing them, even in those countries where labor & already down to 
almost starving rates, so as to prevenl cotton being substituted for them, 
provided we go on to produce it abundantly at a low price. Here, then, 
lies the secret of making one source of our commercial independence per- 
manent, and of securing a foreign market for our chief staple of export, 
whether we are able to take pay for it in goods or not. Its immense use, 
and indispensable demand for the employment of foreign capital and labor- 
saving machines, by the constantly increasing manufacturing classes, are 
certain to command a supply of it, even for specie returns. 

The elements of our prosperity are now so clearly developed under the 
propitious effects of the existing tariff, that your committee does not, in 
conclusion, deem it important to point out any particular course of future 
proceedings, except to recommend the continuance of our associations in 
their several auxiliary relations throughout the country, for the purpose of 
acting on the defensive, should any attempt be made to unsettle the pre- 
sent protective policy. The growing popularity of this policy among the 
agricultural and planting states, is truly encouraging ; and were it not 
for the political intrigues which are continually interfering with our best 
interests, for selfish or party supremacy, we might have little cause for 
apprehension. But whilst these continue, we must vigilantly and united- 
ly strive to counteract them. At no former period was the general pros- 
perity of our country so promising as it now is, nor its leading interest, 
productive labor, on so solid a foundation. Abundant products of industry 
at low values, an ample supply of specie, an equilibrium of exchanges so 
remarkable that the productions of the various sections of the country, 
amounting to more than two thousand millions of dollars, so nearly balance 
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éach other, that monetary facilities are hardly called for ; a people out of 
debt to their government afier having paid off all their credit bonds to the 
extent of many millions, and still carrying on a prosperous import trade, 
furnishing cash duties enough for an economical administration of its 
affairs, are certainly encouraging circumstances to make us proud of our 
advantages ; and, although our national character is impeached and justly 
reproached for the bad faith of some of the states, who, after having bor- 
rowed largely of foreigners on the credit of their confederates, are willing 

to let them share in the disgrace of their own delinquency, still there is a 

conservative tendency in the Union to repair this evil ; and with a country 

boundless in resources, progressive in improvements, and proud of its free 

institutions, we shall soon see our national debt extinguished and every 

state in the Union assuming its accustomed independence. With a wise 

and liberal government, permanently protective in its policy, and aided by 

an effective home department to look after and defend all our home inte- 

rests, and a people co-operating in the promotion of a true reciprocal free 

trade, we shall not be ashamed of having taken the title of a “free, 

sovereign, and independent people.” The successful experiment of popu- 

lar institutions, exhibiting advantages that no other nation can boast of, 

ought to make us grateful and contented. In this feeling the members 

of this association have a right to participate deeply ; and having faith. 

fully labored to advance the highest interests of the country at a time of 
general despondency, they may now be permitted to exult in their pros- 

perity. Cc. C. H, 





Art. V.—WHAT SHALL CONGRESS DO? 
REDUCTION OF POSTAGE—COMMERCIAL TREATIES—-THE NAVY, ETO. 


Ir will be difficult to find a more decided contrast than that between 
the first and the last half of the present presidential term. At the open- 
ing of the first period, both president, senate, and house, were whig; 
flushed with the recollection of a great popular victory, and encouraged 
by the prospect of still greater congressional triumphs. At present, while 
the senate is whig, and the house democratic, the president is at the head 
of a hermaphrodite faction, which unites the features of both parties with- 
out possessing the energies of either. With the late Congress, the dan- 
ger was, that any measure which might be slung forward by the popular 
wave, should, through the absence of all _ be carried on by the 
swell till it reached the opposite shore. ith the present Congress, no 
such danger exists. ‘The sub-treasury bill will never get through the 
senate ; a national bank will be stopped in the house; and unless both 
house and senate shut their eyes and open their mouth to receive what- 
ever Mr. Tyler drops into it, the exchequer will never invite the consti- 
tutional fact of his signature. Congress will meet, will debate, and will 
adjourn; but unless an emergency shall occur which shall alter or ob- 
literate party land-marks, the adjustment of the cardinal points of politi. 
cal controversy will be postponed to a period when the co-ordinate branches 
of the grovernment shall once more harmonize. 
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It will. be a subject of congratulation for the people at large, if the 
journal of the debates of the next Congress does not exceed the register 
of its enactments. The great, perhaps the only lesson inculcated by 
the late Congress, however, leads us to expect a different result. We 
have been taught, by brawls without number, and harangues without end, 
that the less business there is to be done, the more trouble there is in 
doing it. A spirit of quibbling and quarreling has gained ground of late 
years in the capitol, which ascribes its origin to the corruption of party 
machinery, and proclaims its result in the destruction of parliamentary de- 
corum. By the introduction of the system of ward committees and of party 
conventions, the old electoral franchise has been changed. ‘The majority 
of the members of the lower house attribute their election, not to the 
voluntary choice of the people, embracing within its limits each of the 
various interests which possess the country ; but to a self-constituted cau- 
cus which represents but one interest, and that the basest of all. Politi- 
cal adventurers, office-seekers or office-keepers, tavern politicians, form, 
in fact, the constituents of a great part of the lower house ; and when 
such a tribunal is allowed to establish, in the heart of the country, an 
authority so potent, we need not wonder that it should lend its charac- 
ter to its ambassadors at the capitol. The ward committee, or the county 
committee, or the district committee, will be careful to select for office 
such men as will attend to the greatest good of the greatest number of 
those to whom they owe theirelection. Such committees, also composed 
of men who are generally better skilled in huckstering or prize-fighting 
than in legislation, will be awake to but few qualifications but those 
which come within the sphere of their own ambition. Whenever we 
are told of a man being sent either to the national or state legislatures, 
because he deserves well of his party, we may so conclude that his true 
title to distinction is either the adroitness with which he has tampered 
with, or the impudence with which he has bullied, that portion of the 
community which can either be corrupted or dragooned. 

Disreputable as were the proceedings of the late Congress, the proceed- 
ings of the next will be still more so, unless the disapproval of the com. 
munity be brought home to the promoters and abettors of congressional 
brawls. It is to be feared, that unless the voice of reproof be distinctly 
heard, the stress of circumstances—among which may be reckoned the 
diversity of opinion which will prevail at the capitol, and the confusion 
which will follow the retirement of those great parliamentary leaders who, 
in some measure, controlled the unruly elements about them—will assist 
in fomenting the uproar of the next campaign. Let unnecessary strifes 
be avoided, and if it be found that no bank bill can be passed, or that no 
modification of the tariff will be suffered, let the attention of Congress be 
turned from the agitation of subjects which it will be impossible to adjust, 
to the settlement of the less engrossing, though not less important points 
of business legislation. Such a restriction will not only remove from the 
field of action those topics of political excitement which, like the red flag 
of the Spanish-bull fights, serve only to engage the combatants, but will 
enable the legislature to enjoy that mora] gratification which time well spent 
must create. It is the object of the present paper, to suggest a few points 
to which the attention of the business part of the community is directed, 
and to which the labors of Congress at the next session may be invited, 
with the belief that, in their discussion, brawls may be avoided, and that, 
by their adjustment, good will be produced. 
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I. THE POST OFFICE. 


At the late session, the house of representatives passed a bill effect- 
ing a small reduction of postage, which was rejected by the senate, and 
which, had it been passed, wouid have been rejected by the country. The 
whole system of postages at present is bad, and any change that does not 
go to the root of the matter, may mitigate, but cannot remove the evil. If 
we start with the position that uniform reduction to five ceats a letter, no 
matter what may be the distance, would not only increase the revenue, 
but would elevate almost incalculably the mora] and intellectual standard 
of the country, a position which will presently be made good, we will be 
justified in treating as illusory the diminution proposed at the last session, 
of two cents in a hundred miles, and of four cents intwo hundred. There 
is a story told, in one of the old Scotch histories, of a kirk where but one 
tune was sung, and that of so awkward a character as to defy the attempts 
at imitation which the stranger might make. ‘The laird of the country 
having announced his intention of paying a visit to the neighborhood, 
efforts were made to get up a tune which would do more credit to the 
congregation. When the singing commenced, however, the laird found 
that the psalm was his old acquaintance, only pitched a key lower. The 
reduction of postage at the last session seems based on a similar principle. 
The tune was the same, though the key was lower. An entire remodel- 
ing of the system was called for; but instead of a reduction being effected 
of a character sufficiently decided to benefit both the revenue and the 
community, the Spanish currency was changed into the decimal, twelve 
and a half cents were made to give way to ten, and a measure was pro- 
posed, which, had it gone into operation, would have given us the evils of 
both systems without the benefits of either. The reduction of the postage 
rates, we maintain, to a uniform tax of five cents on the single letter, no 
matter how great may be the distance, will not only increase the reve- 
nue of the department, but will give a vast stimulus to the country in its 
moral and intellectual relations. 

First, as to the revenue of the department. 

The number of letters passing through the London general post-office 
in 1839, during which period, with the exception of four weeks, the old 
rates were in operation, was— 


iis oink: techie cisco dials cpa thGubbicha si nietnth tiianiemenes 17,662,437 
ous Loins a RRR li pegs gaa 3,425,455 
kt hcline vcbcisuv ter anede beilater SGAeT AP WAIN ahaa ie tcp edosckacc’d 21,087,892 


In 1840 and 1841, under the new uniform system of a penny per half 
ounce, the numbers were— 





Year. Unpaid. Paid. Stamped. Total. 
FOGG iiss kc stieneses 7,237,627 29,668,134 11,099,650 48,045,411 
Wl ekiccissés 5,662,060 29,960,452 32,196,367 67,818,379 
The increase per cent, from 1839 to 1840, was................0..cceecces seen eee 127.88 
“ “ 4 I ik cieea) cdeithgs dcchsndewcuhens 221.60 
Revenve or THe Britisu Post-Orrice Derartment, rrom 1891 to 1842. 
Year £ Year. £ | Year. £ 
DOG piss vases 911,875 | 1806,............ 1,185,659 | BIE Bis vae x weciouc 1,344,109 
SOR asthe ss TST B59 b: TED gives cccvesss 1,167,425 | FOUN: vn area cha 1,422,001 
SONGi, i cdercixes 956,212 | 1808,............ ¥i173,062 | 1813)... 0255 1,506,064 
BODE). cnc sisgaee 983,363 | 1609, .%....:..0.. 1,260,822 | 1814,........0.. 1,598,295 
BOS gic. cscscces BLAS ARO: FIBRO iced 1,365,251 | RAD iis sisiscice 1,619,196 
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Revenve oF THE Bririsn Post-Orrick Department, etc.—Continued. 








Year. Year £ Year £ 

pee eee 1,537,505 | 1825,............ 1,632,267 | 1834,............ 1,513,052 
BOAT on tesveracic 1,433,871 | 1826,............ 1,589,762 | 1835,............ 1,564,457 
fe ee 1,467,533 | 1827,............ 1,484,164 | 1836,............ 1,645,835 
|. ary eae 1,523,240 | 1828,............ 1,544,224 | 1837,............ 1,658,481 
BERG oka kecskass 1,465,605 | 1829,............ 1,509,347: | 16B8,.......2..4. 1,576,522 
; | ae 1,393,465 | 183),............ 1,517,951 | 1839,............ 1,649,088 
APE es 1,428,352 | 1531,...........+ 1,569,033 | 1840,............ 1,633,704 
PR ieiesdcics cs 1,475, 1€7 | 1832, ........... 1,531,828 | 1841,............ 465,927 
|” A gene 1,540,022 | 1833,.:.......... 1,553,425 | 1842,............ 645,540 


Why is it, it will be asked, that, from 1815 to 1840, with a population 
whose literary facilities have been on a vast and constant increase, the 
post-office revenue has remained stationary? ‘The answer is, that the 
government, instead of lightening the tax as the tendency to correspon- 
dence developed itself, increased it, and diminished the number of letters 
passing through the office at the same rates as it augmented the premium 
which they were singly to pay. But observe, that though in the first year 
after the penny system went into operation, there was a reduction of 70 
per cent in the gross revenue received, yet still, in the first place, when 
the official tables are examined, which we are not at present able to do, it 
will be found that the deficit takes place almost entirely in the revenue 
accruing from the foreign postage department, where the high rates are 
still preserved ; and in the second place, that the quarterly aggregate in. 
crease, down to the present moment, is such as to promise, in 1845, an ex- 
cess over the greatest former revenue. In one year after the taxes were 
let down, there was an increase of three hundred per cent on the amount 
of correspondence, and without doubt, in five years more, there will be a 
corresponding increase inthe amount of revenue. 

But where is the increase to come from? It may be safely answered, 
Ist, from the increased amount of correspondence ; and 2dly, from the 
suppression of letter-smuggling. Remember, in the first place, that the 
domestic relations among the poorer classes are just as complicated as 
among the rich, perhaps more so, and that, with a few exceptions, one 
section is about as capable as the other of putting down on paper the 
usual topics of family interest ; and yet remember that the shilling, or the 
quarter of a dollar, which the rich man does not notice, forms a passable 
portion of the poor man’s wages. Go to the post master of one of our 
manufacturing or mining towns, and ask him whether the manufacturers 
or miners within his district appear often at his window. He will tell 
you that letters, decently superscribed, are sometimes brought, and that 
there is scarcely a man in the neighborhood who does not appear with 
his own little load once or twice in a season. With how much difficulty, 
however, the tax is borne, is shown from the fact that the return letters 
sometimes rest weeks before the postage is removed. The actuary of 
a savings’ institution, which could point to depositors from one end of the 
land to the another, stated lately that the exorbitant rates of postage pre- 
vented his sending the annual statement of the institution to nearly a 
thousand of those interested in it, for the reason that he knew the burden 
would be onerous. Remove the load, and it is but fair to say, that at an 
uniform rate of five cents, an increase of one hundred per cent will be 
experienced. In the second place, there will be an increase equally great 


from the suppression of letter-smuggling. 
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Lord Brougham, in a recent visit to the north of Scotland, sent a pair 
of tartan trousers through the post-office the whole distance between In- 
verness and Edinburgh ; and it was lately stated, on high authority, that 
a member from one of our western states regularly sent’ his linen home, 
during the last session, to be washed, under the title of “ public docu- 
ments.” The other day a mammoth newspaper was detected, the inside 
of which had been scooped out, and which concealed, within the hollow 
thus created, eight or ten letters, which had been conveyed from one end 
of the Union to the other for a single penny. It is said, and with how 
great truth most of the readers of this paper can testify, that a consider- 
able correspondence is carried on between different sections by means 
of newspapers, the printed letters of which are marked in such a way as 
to enable the reader to spell out the communication intended to be con- 
veyed. Not long ago a weekly paper was shown to us, in which quite a 
series of items of domestic interest were thus indicated. A Kentucky 
post-master complained, a short time since, that the people in that neigh- 
borhood wrote hieroglyphics on the covers of newspapers sent by mail ; 
and it is an actual fact, that firms of respectability communicate to each 
other by means not less clandestine, ‘Thus, the date on which goods 
have been sent is designated, in an instance lately brought to light, by 
the following table :— 


Pe Mtines teks sis ocescs sue Monday. J. Smith, Esq.,............s0008+6. Thursday. 
Mr. John Smith,............... Tuesday. John Smith, Esq.,.......2...6.-. . Friday. 
FETs POD pier eacsdecticens Wednesday. Smith, Baq......0s.-sceces . Saturday. 





The despatch of goods is communicated by annexing the business title 
of the consignee ; that is, goods sent on Wednesday, the newspaper is 
directed to Mr. J. Smith, grocer, &c. 

The receipt of goods is intimated by the omission of the trade ; that 
is, goods received on Friday, the address is, John Smith, Esq., 1 Market- 
street, 

The changes of the market are thus rung :— 


i ss aa UE Ga subs cube vguee Prices of teas rising. 
SN i ch As distinc dete deck isan eee descpbeabepigdiiaguendsatsiiass “ falling. 
NE, oc nteinis caiksé ens Seve dessde npedenin tibdentenbeabesnncd Sugars rising. 
CRE NINE Iii sca vo eves ve ccnanedanecn dona Geenas outoabeeesindce “falling. 
Ne eo ing. ah gs Gdadavan indacoe bape Givkacbea tab stls dacsaatece Prices stationary. 


By a combination, very easy of construction, the dates and events are 
brought into conection; as, for instance, should sugars rise on Monday, 
the address is, Mr. Smith, grocer and tea-dealer, 1 Market-street, Phila- 
delphia. Do you say that such a scheme is rarely practised? We an- 
swer, that though the precise combination we have just exhibited may 
have been used but in one instance only, yet there are others, equally 
significant and equally safe, which are in constant use. Red, and blue, 
and black ink, combining with wafers of all imaginable colors, contrast- 
ed with paper of various shades, designate as effectually the leading idea 
to be presented, as the flag of a ship at sea does its country. A system 
of smuggling is thus established in the face of the post-master, making 
use of post-office machinery for its operations, and smuggling in utter 
freedom from detection. 

But it is not by such devices alone, ingenious as they are, that the force 
of the post-office is broken. Very considerable, it is true, are the losses 
which are thus sustained ; but far more so are those which arise from 
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the depredations of private appointments and public expresses. A clergy- 
man of New Haven, than whom no one can possess a more accurate 
knowledge of the district which is covered by his labors, has intimated 
that more than ‘one-half the letters which pass between New Haven and 
Hartford, are carried outside of the mail. If the fact be good in a more 
extended sphere, it will be seen how great are the losses which the high 
rates of postage provoke, Is it not true, we would ask, that so heavy 
has the tax been felt in one-of our greatest manufacturing towns, that, 
periodically, mail bags, if they can be called so, are opened in connection 
with some of the larger mauufactories, in which the workmen are invited 
to deposit letters to their friends, if they have any in an adjacent large city, 
which are conveyed by the proprietor free of expense? The burden on 
him is but small, as he can transport the aggregate bundle at a trifling 
premium to its destination; and he is aware that nothing can conduce 
more amply to the preservation of a healthy atmosphere among the young 
people under his charge, than the opportunity of free communication with 
their parents and friends. But does not such a fact exhibit, in a lamenta- 
ble light, the inconsistencies of a government, which, while it depends 
wholly for its stability upon the intelligence and good feeling of the peo- 
ple, and professes to do all it can to educate and elevate them, interposes 
an effectual clog on the action of those domestic relations on which the 
happiness and good order of the community depends? With our treasury 
encumbered with debt, with our credit languishing in dishonor, we should 
think that any honorable expedient for increasing our income, would 
commend itself to our attention ; but here, on the post-office department, 
thirty years have gone by, in which through the bad economy of heavy 
rates, the revenue has fallen within the corresponding expenditures. And 
what an important portion of our history do those thirty years cover! 
In that time we have nearly trebled our population, and we have marched 
forward in still greater haste on the scale of mere intellectual cultivation. 
Within that period the common schools have sprung up. Within that 
period the press has acquired a prodigious force ; operating, not as it 
used to do, solely within the narrow sphere of its immediate neighbor- 
hood, but, through the facilities afforded to newspaper transmission, over 
a tract of country occupying half a continent. Can you go into a house, 
no matter how remote, without seeing there the printed evidence 
that not only do its inmates read, but that they receive, periodically, the 
intelligence of Mr, O’Connell’s agitation, of the opening of the Chinese 
seals, and of the alternate successes of parties over the face of our own 
mottled country? Within that same period of thirty years, also, bible and 
tract societies have gone into operation, and have succeeded in extend- 
ing, in the more populous sections of the country at least, a bible and a 
few tracts to each household. Political discussions have swept on over 
the horizon, as swift and quick as summer clouds ; questions of deep re- 
ligious interest have been discussed fully and warmly by the public prints ; 
there has been a free circulation of thought on the general and outward 
circumstances of the republic; and yet the amount of letters passed 
through the mail is stationary. Does not such a fact tell badly for the 
country? Is it not a bad sign, that matters of domestic interest, of so- 
cial concern, should be thus neglected? Can we resist the conclusion, 
that, when we allow margin for the great necessary increase of commer- 
cial correspondence, the ratio of family letter-writing to the community 
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is one-third less now than it used to be? God grant that the feelings 
which prompt an interchange of thought and affection between-members 
of a scattered family, and between friends once parted, may not wither 
away completely. It is our misfortune, that when families once break 
asunder, they forget their old relations, and that, through the enterprising 
and energetic spirit of the age, as soon as a young man can shoulder ‘his 
axe, or comprehend his arithmetic, he flings to the winds the ties which 
bound him to his home. But is this wise? Is it wise that ligatures, 
which are the sinews of the republic, should be thus snapped?  {ntelli- 
gence, we do not want; accuteness, we do not want; that quick and 
accurate perception of things worldly, which arises from a constant ac- 
quaintance with what is going on from Greenland to the Cape of Good 
Hope, we do not want ; energy enough to make a bold bargain, and dexterity 
enough to avoid its penalties, we do not want; but what we do want is, 
that simple fundamental regard for the laws of honesty and the impulses 
of good feeling which shudders at injustice, not because it is punishable, 
but because it is wrong. ‘The young man hurled, before his beard is 
grown, into the western whirlpool, or sent to work along those great state 
improvements on whose lips the evil humours of the state break out and 
fester ; or the young woman, transferred from a farm-house home, to the 
wily little world of a manufactory,—do not these require the sanctions 
and restraints which arise from a free intercourse with the householders 
they have left? A leading manufacturer has lately declared, that more 
than a hundred young girls at work under his charge were prevented 
from corresponding with their parents, except at rare intervals, by the 
exorbitant post-rates. Can this conduce to the morality, to the order, to 
the happiness of a class, which, when we look into it, and observe that it 
comprehends more than half of the younger portion of the working 
classes, demands the best offices of government? No one who has felt 
how solemnly and how weightily a letter from a father or a mother acts 
upon the mind of a young man, when removed from the shelter of home ; 
what a mighty barrier it opposes to those subtle temptations which then 
crowd forward ; with what almost supernatural influence counsels thus 
imparted drop upon the heart, when inflamed by passion or agitated by 
doubt—can deny that in destroying the power of home upon the charac- 
ter, we are destroying the power which, next to that of the gospel, is 
most necessary both to the safety of the citizen and the well-being of 
the republic. And yet not only is it destroyed, as far as it well can be, 
by the hand of government, but contrary and inimical influences are let 
in to occupy its station and usurp its power.* Say not that it is a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents,—if it was, we have shown that change should 
be expedient,—but rest it not on the mere diminution or increase of 
revenue. It is not in dollars and cents that the merits of the question 
repose.. The safety of the country asks for a change ; not a mere nomi- 
nal reduction, but a change which will call into action, once again, the 
elements of these domestic sanctions on which our welfare depends. 





* We are at a loss, also, to discover the justice of a system by which newspapers, 
large enough to paper a moderate-sized room, are rated at 14 cents over 100 miles, while 
periodicals, composed certainly of more substantial, and generally of more useful mate- 
rial, are charged 24 cents for the same distance, for every sixteen octavo pages; the 
whole sixteen being in size about one-half that of the ordinary sixpenny papers. 
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We have pressed one consideration alone at present, not because it is 
the only one to be brought forward, but because it is the most general 
and obvious. That the mercantile interests demand a reduction to the 
five cent rates is well known; and it is almost equally well ascertained, 
that if that reduction be made, the amount of letters, as far as those inte- 
rests. are concerned, will be trebled. A member of a leading London 
house, engaged in the importation of Mediterranean fruits, lately stated, 
that notwithstanding the great monetary reverses, thé business of his firm 
had doubled, from the fact that orders from petty country dealers, which 
had’ previously been pent up by the old rates, had come flocking in by 
the hundreds as soon as the door was opened. We trust that Congress 
will enter fully into the investigation ; and if that task be performed, we 
are conscious that the same result will ensue which followed in the Brit- 
ish house of commons that the uniform minimum rates will be adopted. 


II. COMMERCIAL TREATIES, 


Another great object to which the attention of Congress can safely be 
directed, is the establishment of a commission for the consideration, in 
conjunction with Great Britain, of a commercial treaty. The present 
tariff will remain untouched. The conflicting relations of Congress will 
prevent its amendment ; and if such were not the case, the expediency of 
present alterations is doubtful. We do not mean to vex again the old 
question of the domestic system. Our increasing debt, and our shat- 
tered credit, require a revenue which will leave margin enough for the 
most timid protectionist, as well as the most adventurous free trader. One 
thing is clear, and that thing is, that the revenue necessary for our present 
emergency is ample enough to justify duties sufficient to protect whatever 
deserves protection. Articles which cannot be raised inthis country at 
less than 60 per cent beyond the foreign value, must, it will be admitted 
on all sides, be dismissed as unworthy the trouble of manufacture ; and all 
other articles will be sufficiently protected by duties framed in such a way 
as to afford the maximum of revenue. Let the country enjoy rest for two 
years at least, and do not throw the manufacturing and consuming inte- 
rests once more at sea by unavailing efforts to shake a tariff, which, bad 
as it is considered by some, is not so bad in its results as that species of 
pendulum legislation which occupies itself in swinging from one end to the 
other of the political cycloid. But, though it is clear that the complexion 
of both houses will prevent a new tariff from passing, is it equally clear 
that a commission could not be instituted to enter into negotiations with 
Great Britain on the subject of a commercial treaty? The objection 
usually made, that by such a procedure we take the tariff out of the hands 
of Congress and put it into those of the executive, is unfounded, inasmuch 
as such a treaty, before it could be acknowledged, would require a vote of 
two-thirds of the senate, and, before it could go into effect, would require 
the appropriations of the house. Such a commission, from the very idea 
of its constitution, would tend rather to allay than to excite the sensibili- 
ties of the manufacturing community. If we are constantly liable to have 
a tariff sprung upon us, no matter how unexpectedly, capitalists will be led 
to withdraw their money from protected investments for fear duties may 
be lowered, and speculators to enter into such as are unprotected in hopes 
they may be heightened. No matter how ponderous the tax may be, the 
manufacturer will be afraid to manufacture lest the rates may be let 
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down; no matter how low they are, the merchant will be afraid to im- 
port, lest they may be increased. As the tide ebbs or flows, the one in- 
terest will be in danger of being left high and dry, and the other of being 
swept out to sea. But the appointment of commissioners for the negotia- 
tion of a commercial treaty can give no such shock. One year, at least, 
must elapse between the inception of the work and its completion, so far, 
at least, as the commissioners are concerned; and after a treaty is 
framed, it will be subject to the approval or disapproval of both execu- 
tive, senate, and house, under circumstances which will bring it fairly 
before the country. Whatever change may be made, will be made after 
due notice to all concerned; and when the change is made, it will be the 
earnest of rest for a few years at least, and not of future perpetual agita- 
tion. 

But do our commercial relations with Great Britain require revision ? 
Certainly they do; and one great cause of the fluctuations of our markets 
for the last few years rests with the clumsiness, the want of reciprocity, in 
our respective tariffs. We are constantly jarring against each other. 
Instead of tooth fitting into tooth as the wheels move round, the whole 
machinery is kept in a jump from the irregularity of the corresponding 
functions. A naked American, with two bushels of corn on his head, 
meets a starving Englishman with two coats on his back, and just as they 
are about to effect an exchange, by which the American can be clothed 
and the Englishman fed, without loss to either, up starts the Secretary of 
the Treasury and stops the bargain. It is hard to believe that, when the 
two nations come together calmly to consider the absurdity of thus vexing 
themselves under pretence of vexing each other, they will not take mea- 
sures for their mutual benefit. ‘Take, for instance, the common illustra- 
tions of Indian corn and tobacco. Nothing would be more ludicrous than 
for England to attempt to raise the latter staple, or more troublesome 
than to raise the former; and yet so great are the duties on the one as to 
make the revenue very inconsiderable, and so complete are the prohibi- 
tions on the other, as to put an end to its introduction altogether. Why 
should not Indian corn be admitted through the English custom-house 1 
It could not interfere with the British farmer, because there is no farm on 
the island that raises a bushel of it. But how important it would be for 
the United States that such a staple should be admitted into the inter- 
course between the two countries! In 1840 we produced 377,531,871 
bushels of Indian corn, and but 85,000,000 of wheat. How much more 
we could raise, no one could tell, as at present we have more than enough 
for every imaginable domestic purpose. That, in a year’s notice, we 
could produce enough to make up the present balance against us, who 
can doubt; and by so doing we will not only be able to pay cheaply for 
English goods, but the most important of our interests, that of agriculture, 
will receive a protection more efficient than that of a thousand tariffs. 
And would not such a change be important for Great Britain also? Look 
at her hives of laborers, starving, not from indolence, but from the actual 
insufficiency of provision. Is it impossible to doubt but that Indian meal, 
freely introduced, would not only relieve a vast amount of misery, but 
would encourage the drooping manufactures of the realm far more com- 
pletely than all the prohibitions that could be imagined piled on one an. 
other ? 

We have advanced a single illustration, and further than that, at present, 
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we cannot go. The great objection, at present, to a modification of the 
tariff, is, that however fair the principles of free trade may be, could they 
be universally adopted, it is nonsense for one nation alone to attempt to 
carry them into practice. Without admitting the force of such a posi- 
tion, it is worthy of remark, that by the mutual and simultaneous amelio- 
ration effected by a commercial treaty, the danger is removed. Great 
changes, it is true, cannot be made by a process so cautious, so slow; 
but benefits, distinct and definable, will ensue, which it will be folly to 
neglect. We trust, therefore, that the propriety of instituting such a 
commission will provoke grave attention, and that, if possible, in its con- 
sideration, party war cries will be forgotten, and party fetters thrown 
aside. 


Ill. THE NAVY. 


The last point we propose to notice, concerns the navy ; and were it not 
for the absurd attacks which every session introduces upon what is the 
most defenceless and least objectionable object of public expenditure, we 
should not open again subjects which have already been fully discussed in 
these pages. But the cry of retrenchment, both of ships and of officers, 
has so often been heard, that it might eventually, by its clamor alone, be 
able to convince the public that moral sentiment is more efficacious a 
defence to our commerce against the snares of the civilized world and 
the violence of the savage, than a ship of the line ; and that a shop-keeper 
or a backwoodsman is better adapted, both for sailing and fighting, than 
a man who has been brought up in the service. Certainly, if declama- 
tion without limit, if shouting out the word economy at every imaginary 
pitch, is sufficient to prove to the mercantile interests that they can pro- 
tect themselves by the mere respectability and value of their cargoes 
against piracy and insults, the work is already performed. But to a 
cautious mind,—to one who feels that there are millions of property at 
stake on the high seas, as well as the honor and credit of the country,— 
something more than the appropriation debates o° the late session, stain- 
ed as they are with fighting and huckstering, is necessary to maintain the 
position that the navy should be emasculated. Have we too few ships ? 
Only the other day, owing to the want of an adequate force on the African 
coast, an American merchantman, temporarily wrecked, was broken up, 
and her crew massacred. Where is the evidence of strength enough on 
the Asiatic seas to enforce the respect of nations who can only be held 
back from plunder by naked force? Are we not, at this very moment, 
engaged in silly attempts to vex the Oregon question with but one man- 
of-war on that great coast to protect, not the mere territory alone, but 
the shipping that hugs it? The only points where we are sufficiently 
manned, are the ports whose docks have been cumbered, through the in- 
efficiency of Congress, with half-built vessels. 

The objections towards a decent compensation to those engaged in the 
service, are equally futile. Young men of spirit, and energy, and educa- 
tion, will not enter a profession where they will be starved; and even 
could that objection be surmounted, and glory be accepted as meat and 
drink, the privation and humiliation to be undergone would soon drive 
away those in whose breast there still remained an aversion to dirt and 
degradation. If lately, through the utter stoppage of the channels of 
promotion, the tone of the service has been lowered, the fault rests not 
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with the department, for there, at least, during the last few years, energy 
most honorable, both to the country and the secretary, has been display- 
ed. The fault rests with Congress, and by Congress alone can it be met 
and remedied. 

We have thus touched upon three points to which it is probable the at- 
tention of Congress will be turned. There is, generally speaking, much 
more danger of over-legislation than under-legislation; and though the 
hostile creeds of the two houses renders it probable that the danger of 
the former evil is not now imminent, still, no matter how little may be 
done, the country will be well satisfied, provided that that little be done 
in decency and order. There is still room to trust that such will be the 
case. If Mr. Adams would refrain, not from pressing the right of peti- 
tion, for it is well that a right so cardinal should be defined and establish- 
ed, but from pressing it with those weapons of invective and sarcasm 
which no man can use so bitterly and so surely,—or if members from 
the south would recollect that generosity is the better part of chivalry,— 
then would the evil omens of the soothsayers be brought to nought. But 
if such be not the case,—if the law makers combine the law breakers,— 
if the journals of Congress continue blurred with braw!s and blotted with 
blood, farewell to the hopes of this young and great republic. The af- 
fections of the better part of the community will become alienated from 
bodies whose proceedings evince so total a disregard of personal honor 
and national interest ; and when once the legislation loses the respect of 
the people, there may be found no medium between a relapse into anarchy 
and a return to despotism. 





Art. VI—MARITIME LAW. 
NUMBER III. 
COLLISION OF SHIPS. 


Wuenever one vessel does damage to another within the admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction, the offending vessel becomes hypothecated to the 
vessel and cargo sustaining the injury, to repair the damages occasioned 
by the collision. The injured persons have a lien or privilege upon 
the guilty property by the general maritime law of all nations, to the ex- 
tent of the injury sustained; and they may pursue and enforce their 
remedy in the courts of admiralty jurisdiction, by attachment, condemna- 
tion, and sale, to pay damages and costs. 

In the discussion of this subject, we apply the term collision to all cases 
of vessels running foul, though the terms allision and collision are not 
exactly synonymous. ‘The term allision applies tothe act of one vessel 
striking against another ; and the term collision, to the act of two vessels 
striking together. But the inquiry upon a claim for damages, in such 
cases, is not so much whether either ship be active or passive, as whether 
the act was occasioned by accident, or by the negligence or the design 
of one or both 0! them. 

Sir William Scott, in pronouncing judgment in the case of the Woodrop 
Sims,* says there are four possibilities under which a collision may 
occur :— 
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* 2 Dodson’s Admiralty Rep., 85. 
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First. It may happen without blame being imputable to either party : 
as where the loss is occasioned by a storm, or any other vis major. In 
that case, the misfortune must be borne by the party on whom it happens 
to light, the other not being responsible to him in any degree. 

Second. A misfortune of this kind may arise where both parties are to 
blame—where there has been a want of due diligence or of skill on both 
sides. In such a case, the rule of law is, that the loss must be apportioned 
between them, as having been occasioned by the fault of both of them. 

Third, It may happen by the misconduct of the suffering party only, 
and then the rule is, that the sufferer must bear his own burthen. 

Fourth. It may have been the fault of the ship which ran the other 
down, and in this case, the injured party would be entitled to an entire 
compensation from the other. 

There is ofien great difficulty in determining the facts of each particu- 
lar case, arising sometimes from the darkness of the night, or the danger 
and violence of a storm, or the confusion of the moment, and from a want 
of observation ; and frequently, from the strong and almost overpowering 
motives of interest, personal vanity, party feeling, and strong bias of wit- 
nesses. The master and crew of each vessel are generally the only 
witnesses in the case, and, from necessity,* they are ofien used as wit- 
nesses in a court which tries the controversy ; although the witnesses may 
stand in a situation of direct interest in the cause, and the result of it. 
Each side often represent the transaction most favorably to themselves, 
and endeavour to throw all the blame upon their opponents ; this renders 
the whole investigation the most perplexing and unsatisfactory which can 
he brought into a court of justice. Care, attention, vigilance and philoso- 
phical knowledge is required of counsel who conduct such proceedings ; 
and a person practically acquainted with navigation, has a decided ad- 
vantage over an opponent who is deficient in that branch of knowledge. 
The court, too, frequently has to decide upon great diversity of statement 
as to the courses the vessels were steering, or the quarter from which the 
wind was blowing at the time when the accident occurred ; besides the 
doctrine of currents of the water, the force of the winds, the size, model, 
and trim of the vessels, the weight of their cargoes on board, the man- 
ner their sails are set, together with many other nautica] matters, are in- 
gredients out of which the court are to form and pronounce its decree. 
The court of admiralty possess equitable powers, to adjuri «nd litigate 
the interests of suitors when before them. But suits for collision may be 
prosecuted at common law, by an action against the masters and owners 
of the vessel doing the damage, and then the cause is to be tried before a 
jury. In such cases, it frequently happens that the jury which decides 
the facts of the case by their verdict do not possess sufficient nautical know- 
ledge to judge of the propriety or impropriety of the things done or omit- 
ed on the part of one party or the other. The court of admiralty gene- 
rally proceeds directly against the property offending by an arrest, and the 
vessel and cargo are liable to be condemned and sold to pay the damages 
and costs of the injured party, and this as well in case of domestic as of 
foreign vessels. The lien or privilege in both cases is the same, and 
may be enforced by suit in rem in admiralty, which is the preferable me- 
thod of proceeding, especially when the owners are absent, or the master 
is irresponsible in his pecuniary ability. 


* 2 Haggard’s Rep., 145. Catharine, of Dover. 
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In cases of collision, it is often the practice in the British court of ad- 
miralty in London, to call in to the assistance of the judge, who tries the 
cause, one or more experienced navigators of the association of Trinity 
House. ‘These persons are called ‘l'rinity-masters, who, after hearing 
the evidence given in the cause, and the arguments of the advocates for 
the respective parties, are called upon to express their opinion upon the 
merits of the case ; and as they pronounce their opinion, the judge gene- 
rally renders his sentence of condemnation or acquittal. The courts in 
the United States have the aid of experienced ship-masters and naviga- 
tors, who are sworn as witnesses in the case; and their opinions, very 
justly, have their weight and influence with the court in making up its 
decree. 

Damage in cases of collision of ships, or in running foul, may be re- 
duced to three classes :— 

First. By design. 

Second. By negligence. 

Third. By accident, and this is called a peril of the sea. All known 
maritime laws compel the wrong-doer to make reparation in the two first 
cases. There are certain rules of navigation which have been adopted 
by the courts of different nations as positive law, to govern cases litigated 
before them :— 

‘irst. The vessel that has the wind free, must get out of the way of 
the vessel that is close hauled. 

Second. The vessel on the starboard tack has a right to keep her 
wind, and the vessel on the larboard tack is bound to bear up or heave 
about, to avoid danger, or be answerable for the consequences. 

Third. The vessel to the windward is to keep away when both vessels 
are going the same course in a narrow channel, and there is danger of 
running foul of each other. 

Fourth. A steamboat is generally deemed as always sailing with a free 
and fair wind, and therefore is bound to do whatever a common vessel 
going free or with a fair wind, would, under similar circumstances, be re- 
quired to do in relation to any other vessels which it meets in the course 
of its navigation. Steamboats receive their impetus from steam, and not 
from sails, and are capable of being kept under better command, and 
ought always to give way in favor of vessels using sails only,* all other 
circumstances being equal. 

Fifth. The master of a vessel, entering a port or river where other ves- 
sels are lying at anchor, is bound to make use of all proper checks to stop 
the headway of his vessel, in order to prevent accidents ; and if, from want 
of such precautions, a loss ensue, he and his owners are responsible. 

Siath. So it is held, that if two vessels, or ships of unequal size, are in 
the same stream, the less must give way to the greater. 

Seventh. Soa ship clearing out of a harbor must make way for another 
vessel that enters. 

Eighth. Where two ships are clearing out of a harbor, the hindermost 
ship must have care to the one putting out before her.t The question in 
all cases of collision is, whether proper measures of precaution are taken 
by the vessel which has unfortunately run down the other. This is a 





* Story on Bailments, p. 386. 
t Jacobson’s Sea Laws, p. 338. 3d Kent’s Com., 230. 
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question partly of nautical usage, and partly of nautical skill. If all the 
usual and customary precautions are taken, then it is treated as an acci- 
dent, and the vessel is exonerated ; if otherwise, then the offending ves- 
sel and its owners are deemed responsible. Indeed, all rules are held 
subordinate to the rule prescribed by common sense ; which is, that every 
vessel shal] keep clear of every other vessel, when she has the power to 
do so, notwithstanding such other vesse] may have taken a course not con- 
formable to established usages. A case can scarcely be imagined in 
which it would be justifiable to persist in a course after it had become evi- 
dent that collision would ensue, if, by changing such course without inju- 
ry, the collision could be avoided; and where vessels are sailing on the 
wind and approaching each other, and the vessel is so far to windward on 
the larboard tack, that if both keep their course, the other will strike her 
on the lee side abaft the beam or near the stern, in such a case the ves- 
sel on the starboard tack, contrary to the rule laid down above in the se- 
cond division of this subject, must give way, because she can do it with 
greater facility and less loss of time and distance than the other.* And in 
case of a collision tried before the honorable Sir William Scott, judge of 
the court of admiralty in England, it appeared that a fishing-smack, called 
the John and Mary, had been run down by the sloop Thames off the port of 
Great Yarmouth, steering about north-northeast and hauled close to the 
wind, with a fresh breeze from the northwest by north; and the sloop the 
Thames was sailing at that time to the sowhward, with the wind free, and 
drove against the fishing-smack, and struck her with such violence on her 
starboard bow that she soon after sunk, and was totally lost, with her 
cargo and fishing apparatus on board. 

A Trinity-master was called in to assist the learned judge in the hear- 
ing of this cause, and he gave it as his opinion that, upon the testimony, 
it appeared that the Thames wanted to obtain information from the fish- 
ing-smack, and to take in some herrings from her. He said that the 
Thames did not act in a seaman-like manner for this purpose ; that in at- 
tempting this object it doth not appear that the Thames ever altered sail, 
but ran down upon the fishing vessel. He said the Thames should have 
put about, by which means all danger would have been avoided. That 
it appeared to him, that the loss had been occasioned by the bold manceuvre 
of the Thames in attempting to run all at once along side of the fishing- 
smack, which did not appear to have altered her course. That the par- 
ticular manner in which the blow was stated to have been received, on 
the starboard bow of the smack from the larboard bow of the Thames, 
~ could not have happened whilst the vessel was passing, unless owing to 
the improper course and directions in which the Thames was steered. 

That it appeared to him that the accident was owing to the unseaman- 
like manner in which the Thames was navigated. 

The court, in this case, after Captain Hubdart, the Trinity-master, had 
given in his opinion, proceeded to pronounce a decree against the owner 
of the Thames, for full damages sustained by the libellant, and for 
his costs. The pleadings in this case showed a great diversity of state- 
ments, and facts were contradictory from the witnesses. 

Whenever two ships run foul of each other, or one vessel runs against 
another, the following matters are to be taken into consideration :— 





* Story on Bailments, p. 385. Steamboat Portland. 
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First. What wind was there at the time operating upon the vessels, or 
either of them ? 

Second. Upon what tack the one vessel was, before it came in collision 
with the other? 

Third. What part of the one ship struck upon the other, and what sail 
was set upon both ships at the tine of the collision ? 

Fourth. What means had the masters of both vessels, or the ships’ 
company, taken to prevent the collision ? 

Fifth. How were the sails of the vessels respectively braced and 
set? 

Sixth. Which way did the helms lie, and whether competent and faith- 
ful persons were at the helms at the time of the collision, and what was 
the character of each vessel in regard to the ready obedience of their re- 
spective helms ? 

Seventh. Whether, on one or other of these vessels, the mizen-sail was 
not set or clewed up ? 

Nighth. Whether, or not, before they struck, the jib upon either of them 
was set or down ? 

Ninth. Whether both vessels were steering the same way or in op- 
posite directions, and what was the course of each vessel which they were 
pursuing at the time and before the collision ? 

Tenth. What were the currents and tides that affected each vessel, and 
how fast were they going through the water? 

Eleventh. How was each vessel loaded! Whether in part or in bal- 
last? And what was the model of the vessel: for the ship’s behaviour 
will depend as much upon the manner in which she is loaded and bal- 
lasted as upon her model ? 

So the height of the masts of a ship materially affect the principles of 
sailing, and, it is said, that as soon as a ship inclines, her velocity dimin- 
ishes in proportion as her inclination increases. 

By some of the treatise on navigation, it is declared, that if on one or 
the other of two vessels coming in collision, the mizen-sail was set, and 
the jib or the foretop staysail was also set, that this is an incontestible 
sign that each vessel was going to the leeward ; and. therefore, that the 
y other vessel should have kept to the windward. In which case the ves- 
sel which has struck the other with her bow, and therefore to the wind- 
ward, was entitled to greater damages ; and that the one which was 
struck on the lee side, and was injured, to less damages.” 

A first-class merchant ship contains no less than twenty-seven sails, or 
pieces of canvass, when all set and in use. Besides, the various masts, 
yards, sails, and the several parts of the rigging and apparel of the ship, 
number about one hundred and forty-eight in a modern-built vessel. 

And in cases of collision at sea, the different workings of a ship are 
all to be taken into consideration, as well as the respective size, tonnage, 
and class of each vessel, which, in the merchant’s service, number as 
many as eight and more. 

First. We have the ship proper, which is a three-masted vessel. 

Second. The barque is also a three-masted vessel as well as the ship, 
| and the great difference between them is, that the ship has square sails 
on the mizen-mast, which the barque has not. 

. Third. A full-rigged brig. 











* Jacobson’s Sea Laws, p. 330. 
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Fourth. An hermaphrodite brig. 

Fifth. A top-sail schooner. 

Sixth. A fore-and-aft schooner. 

Seventh. Sloops, and these may be built in the form of the yacht. 

Eighth. Steamboats, of various sizes, models, and power. 

Ninth. Vessels of various sizes and modelling, some of which are pe- 
culiar to particular countries, like the Dutch galliot and dogger, the French 
polacca and bilander, and the Chinese junk and English ketch. 

The workings of a ship are to be demonstrated by proofs of the effects 
of every sail and of the rudder, separately or altogether considered, both 
with respect to the points where these machines are placed in the ship, 
and to the different dispositions which either are given them in the changes 
of evolutions, or which arise from their obliquities alone. So they pre- 
sent more or Jess obliquely their sides to the course of the water or the 
wind. 

The general workings of a vessel at sea are set forth in a small treatise, 
the “Seaman’s Friend,” by R. H. Dana, jr., author of “ Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast.” 

Mr. Dana’s books are well known to the public, and are excellent of 
their kind, and ought to be in the hands of every person interested in mari- 
time affairs. 

He says that* “a ship is acted upon principally by the rudder and sails. 
When the rudder is fore-and-aft, that is, on a line with the keel, the water 
runs by it, and has no effect upon the ship’s direction. When it is changed 
from a right line to one side or the other, the water strikes against it and 
forces the stern in an opposite direction. For instance: if the helm is 
put to the starboard, the rudder is put off the line of the keel, to port. 
This sends the stern up to the starboard, and, of course, to the ship turn- 
ing on her centre of gravity, her head goes in an opposite direction to 
port. Ifthe helm is put to port the reverse will follow, and the ship’s 
head will turn off her course to starboard. Therefore, the helm is always 
put in the opposite direction from that in which the ship’s head is to 
be moved. Moving the rudder from the right line has the effect of dead. 
ening the ship’s way more or less, according as it is put at a greater or 
less angle with the keel. A ship should, therefore, be so balanced by 
her sails that a slight change of her helm may answer the purpose.” 

If a vessel is going astern, and the rudder is turned off from the line 
of the keel, the water, striking against the back of the rudder, the push- 
ing the stern off in the same direction in which the rudder is turned. 
For instance : if stern-way is on her, and the helm is put tothe starboard, 
the rudder turns to port, the water forces the stern in the same direction, 
and the ship’s head goes off to the starboard. Therefore, when stern- 
way is on a vessel, put the helm in the same direction in which the head 
is to be turned. 

A current, or tide, running astern—that is, when the ship’s head is to- 
wards it—will have the same effect on the rudder as if the ship were going 
ahead, and whén it runs forward it will be the same as though the ship 
were going astern. 

It may now be well to show how the sails act upon the ship with re- 
ference to her centre of rotation. 

Suppose a vessel to be rigged with three sails, one in the forward part, 





* Chapter 10, Seaman’s Friend. 
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one at the centre, and the third at the after part, and her left or larboard 
side to be presented to the wind, which we will suppose to be abeam, or 
at right angles with the keel. If the head sail only were set, the effect 
would be that the wind would send the vessel] a little ahead, and up to the 
starboard on her centre of rotation, so as to bring her stern slowly round 
to the wind. If the after sail only were set, the vessel would shoot ahead 
a little, her stern would go off to the starboard, and her head come up to 
the wind. If only the centre sail were set, the effect would be the same 
as if all three of her sails were set, and she would go ahead in a straight 
line. So far we have supposed the sails to be set full; that is, with her 
tacks forward and their sheets aft. If they were all set aback, the ves- 
sel would go astern nearly if the rudder were kept steady in a straight line. 
If the head sail only is set, and aback, she will go astern and round upon 
her axis with her head from the wind much quicker than if full. So, if 
her after sail alone were set, and aback, she would go astern, and her head 
would come suddenly into the wind. 

These principles of the wind acting upon the sails, and the water upon 
the rudder, are the foundation of the whole science of working a ship. 
In large vessels the sails are numerous, but they may all be reduced to 
three classes, viz: head sails, or those which are forward of the centre 
of gravity or rotation, having a tendency to send the ship’s head off from 
the wind ; after sails, or those abaft the centre of rotation, and which send 
the stern off and her head toward the wind; and lastly, centre sails, 
which act equally on each side the centre of rotation, and do not turn 
the ship off her course one way or the other. These classes of sails, if 
set aback, tend to stop the headway and send the ship astern, and also 
to turn her off her course in the same direction as when set full, but with 
more rapidity. The further a sail is from the centre of rotation, the 
greater is its tendency to send the ship off from the line of her keel. 
Accordingly, a jib is the strongest head sail, and a spanker the strongest 
afier sail. 

The centre of rotation is not necessarily at the centre of the ship. On 
the contrary, as vessels are now built, it may not be much abaft that part 
of the deck to which the main tack is boarded. For the main breadth or 
dead flat being there, the greatest cavity will also be there, and of course 
the principal weight of the cargo should centre there, as being the strong- 
est part. Therefore the centre of rotation will greatly depend upon pro- 
per stowage. Ifthe ship is much by the stern, the centre of rotation will 
be carried aft; and if by the head, it will be carried forward. The cause 
of this is, that when loaded down by the stern, her after sails have but 
little effect to move her stern against the water, and a very slight action 
upon the forward sails will send her head off to leeward, as she is there 
light and high in the air. 

Accordingly, to keep her in a straight line, the press of sail is required 
to be further aft; or, in other words, the centre of rotation is further aft. If 
a ship is loaded down by the head, the opposite results follow, and more 
head and less after sail is necessary. A ship should be so stowed, and 
have her sails so trimmed, that she may be balanced as much as possible, 
and not be obliged to carry her helm much off the line of her keel, which 
tends to deaden her way. If a ship is stowed in her best sailing trim, 
and it is found, when on a wind, that her head tends to windward, obliging 
her to carry a strong weather helm, it may be remedied by taking in some 
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after sail, or adding head sail. So, if she carries a lee helm—that is, if her 
head tends to fly off from the wind—it is remedied by taking in head or 
adding after sail. Sometimes a ship is made to carry a weather helm by 
having too much head sail set aloft; for if she lies much over on a wind, 
the square sails forward have a tendency to press her downwards, and 
raise her proportionally abaft, so that she meets a great resistance from 
the water to leeward under her bows, while her stern, being light, is ea- 
sily carried off, which, of course, requires her to carry a weather helm. 

The general rules, then, for turning a ship, are these : to bring her 
head to the wind, put her helm to leeward, and bring the wind to act as 
much as possible on the after sails, and as little as possible on the head 
sails. This may be done without taking in any sail, by letting go the 
head sheets so as those sails may lose their wind, and by pointing the 
head yards to the wind so as to keep the head sails shaking. At the same 
time, keep the after sails full, and flatten in the spanker sheet ; or, if this 
is not sufficient, the after sails may be braced aback, which will send the 
stern off and the head to windward. But as this makes back sails of 
them, and tends to send the vessel astern, there should be either head or 
centre sails enough filled to counteract this, and keep headway upon her. 
On the other hand, to turn the head off from the wind, put the helm to 
windward, shiver the after sails, and flatten in the head sheets. Brace the 
head yards aback if necessary, being careful not to let her lose headway 
if it can be avoided. 

The vessel may be assisted very much, in going off or coming to, by 
setting or taking in the jib and spanker, which, if the latter is fitted with 
brails, are easily handed. 

A merchant ship, that is run down by a public armed vessel in the ser- 
vice of the government, wil] have in equity a claim to the same indemnity 
and contributions for the loss, as where the accidents happened by collision 
by and between merchant vessels; yet we know of no case where the 
ship of war has been arrested by a suit in admiralty, to obtain satisfaction 
for the damage. The master of the government vessel, in such a case, 
might be liable to a personal action for negligence or trespass to the party 
injured ; though a more direct method to obtain satisfaction would be to 
petition the government of the country for redress of grievances, and pay- 
ment of all losses occasioned by the collision. The commercial code of 
France, article 407, provides that, in case of running foul, if the occurrence 
was purely accidental, the damages are to be borne without remedy by 
the suffering vessel. If the running foul proceeded from the fault of one 
of the captains, the damages are to be paid by the one who occasioned it. 
If there be a doubt which of the two vessels was in fault in running foul, 
the damages are to be repaired at their common expense, in equal portions 
between them. There are some differences in the rules which are applied 
to the cases of vessels running foul amongst the various commercial nations. 
By the laws of Holland, in cases of collision, if the damage is done reci- 
procally, such damage is apportioned in common between the parties; if 
the damage is wholly created by one ship through the fault of the master, 
he is to repair the damages alone, if he is able ; otherwise, the owners are 
liable to the extent of their interest in the vessel and cargo, and no further. 
This is understood to be also the law of England, by virtue of the statutes ; 
as well as the law in the states of Maine and Massachusetts, by virtue of 
their local laws. In England it is said that, by the common law, in cases of 
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collision where there is a common fault, neither party can recover any 
compensation against the other, and the loss, however unequally distri- 
buted, must be borne where it has alighted; and the result is the same 
where the fault cannot be ascertained or brought home by satisfactory evi- 
dence. But in the court of admiralty, where there is a manifest fault on 
both sides, the damage is to be apportioned in the aggregate.* 

The ancient general maritime law, exacted a full compensation out of 
all the property of the owners of the guilty ship, in cases of collision, upon 
the common princip‘e applying to persons undertaking the conveyance of 
goods at sea. ‘They were answerable for the conduct of the persons 
whom they employed, and of whom the other parties, who suffered dam- 
age, knew nothing, and over whom they had no control. ‘This is pre- 
sumed to be the law at the present day, in those countries which have 
not made any regulations respecting it, by statutory enactments.t Yet 
it appears, that by various authorities, that the cargo on board of the 
offending vessel has not been held liable, in some instances, in England, 
to contribute to the damage done to the injured vessel and cargo. ‘Ihe in- 
jured vessel and cargo, could call upon the offending vessel for reparation 
to both vessel and cargo, but the contribution was only between the 
vessel, on one hand, and the ship and cargo, on the other, which was in- 
jured. ‘The ship, only, was to contribute to the loss. The house of lords, 
in England, in the case of Le Neve vs. the Edinburgh and London Ship. 
ping Company, which was a case in appeal from Scotland in 1824, decided 
that the ship and cargo, that was sunk and lost by collision, should both 
receive the benefit of contribution from the offending vessel and owners ; 
but they did not decide the question in this case, whether the offending 
vessel, and cargo on board, should be held liable, jointly or severally, to 
contribute for the loss.{| We will suppose that the value of the ship and 
freights are insufficient.to pay the damage done ;: why should not the car- 
go be called in to contribute its share in making reparation! The cargo 
on bourd adds to the force and power of the cojlision, and increases the 
damage. ‘The owner of the cargo is represented by his agent, the mas- 
ter of the offending vessel, and so are the owners of the ship; and the 
owners of the cargo ought to be responsible for the acts of their agent. 
By the laws of Holland, both ship and cargo are liable to condemnation in 
cases of collision. ‘Thus, where a ship and cargo run foul of another vessel 
in ballast, the ship and cargo was condemned to pay one-half of the damage 
sustained by the other vessel, and this condemnation was made after in- 
formation obtained upon marine usage in like cases.§ So, in case where 
a Dutch ship had run foul of a Lubec trader in a storm, without fault on 
either side, with such violence that they, the master and crew, were com- 
pelled to run upon the strand, to save their lives and their ship and cargo, the 
senate of Dantzic decreed, that both cargoes and vessels should be valued 
and summed up together, and each party should be indemnified dollar for 
dollar. 

The old Danish sea-laws are replete with provisions under the head of 
collision. ‘The Scandinavians once had so many ships in the sound, that 
it was said to be easy to pass over them from Zealand to Schoon ; and they 
felt early, in their abundance of shipping, in their long nights and tem- 











* Ken’s Com. p. 230. Jacobson’s Sea Laws, p. 328. + 1 Haggard’s Rep., 109. 
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pestuous seas, the necessity of mutual assistance in the accidents which 
might befall them. They adopted the rule, that when two ships under sail, 
without the fault of either party, by day or night, run foul, the damages 
arising are to be divided equally between the parties. The Swedish code* 
subjoins the same law, and the provision of these northern powers seem 
to have been handed down from the earliest periods to the present time, 
and influenced the codes of all maritime powers. By the term division, we 
are to understand what is known at the present day as apportionment. 
The Russian law determines, like the common law of England, that each 
party is to bear his own loss, without recourse to the other, where neither 
party is in fault; and by the Prussian code, if two ships at anchor are, by 
the torce of the winds or waves, driven together so as to occasion damage 
to one or both of the parties, such damage is to be computed together ; and 
where a ship at anchor, from the badness of her cables or other negli- 
gences of the master, breaks loose, and is driven upon other vessels made 
fast, the master of such ship must make good all damages done to the 
other. ‘The owners of the vessel, in cases of collision, are liable to the 
extent of their shares, and no more, which is regulated by article 1929 of 
their code. The northern European maritime codes contain various laws 
in regard to ships running foul, while one or both are at anchor, but they 
all adopt the principle generally, that the vessel in fault must pay the 
whole damage ; but when the collision occurs by inevitable accident, the 
loss is to be borne by apportionment between the vessels. ‘The Prussian 
law declares, that when a ship or vessel is driven against another at an- 
chor, without fault, the vessel doing the damage shall pay its own, and 
one-half of the damage sustained. The owner is held liable in subsidium 
for all damages. By the laws of France, vessels going out of port are 
bound to have regard to those before them, and if the hindermost ship in- 
jures the one forward, she is bound to pay all damages ; and intwo cases 
where vessels had put out of the harbor of Marseilles, in France, and 
another vessel in each case had followed and run down the vessels going 
out first, the offending vessels were condemned to pay al] damages and 
costs of suit; and in another case in the same port, where two vessels ap- 
proached the harbor, and the hindmost vessel ran down the forward one, 
the hindmost vessel was adjudged to have incurred the blame, because 
she had not waited until the other vessel passed in, and the admiralty 
court of Marseilles condemned her to pay al] damages and costs. So, 
where two vessels of unequal size are in the same stream, the less vessel 
ought to give way to the greater. 

Most maritime nations consider it negligence, on the part of masters, 
not to keep watch on board their vessels. In the night-time this is ab- 
solutely necessary for the safety of the vesse]; and where there is negli- 
gence in this particular, the vessel will be held to blame in cases of col- 
lision. 

In channels, or narrow seas, the practice of ringing bells in foggy 
weather ought to prevail, and the general injunction to keep a good look 
out is insufficient. 

The master of a Hamburgh ship, in the night time, in foggy weather, 
passing the Catagat, observed a sailor or board who did not belong to the 
crew. “From whence came you?” was the question, in amazement. 





* See Jacobson’s Sea Laws, p. 328. t See Jacobson’s Sea Laws, p. 338. 
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The answer was, “From a Dutch brig, which you have just run down. 
I was on the yards at the time, and jumped on board.” The collision 
was not observed until the sailor gave the astonished captain the informa- 
tion. 

By the Spanish law, every ship or vessel above the burthen of sixty 
tons, shall have.a light in the lantern of the ship at night, as well at sea 
as in the roads, under a penalty. ‘The want of a lantern in narrow seas 
and ports has always been looked upon as an omission and neglect, not 
entitling the party to redress, if injured. The supreme court of Holland 
have so decided ; and this appears to be the law in other European coun- 
tries, as well as in the United States of America. By the laws of the 
state of New York, any steamboat that is navigating any waters in the 
night time, within the jurisdiction of the state, shall have, and carry, 
and show, two good and sufficient lights, one of which shall be ex- 
posed near her bows, the other near her stern, and the lights shall be 
raised at least twenty feet above her decks; and every master who shall 
violate this law is held liable to forfeit the sum of $250 for each and 
every offence, to be sued for in the name of the people; and in case the 
penalty cannot be collected of the master, the owners are jointly and 
severally liable to pay the penalties, as sureties of such master ; and the 
owners are declared by statute to be responsible for the good conduct of 
the masters employed by them; and the term “master ” is declared to 
apply to every person having, for the time being, the charge, control, and 
directions of any steamboat or other vessel comprised within the provi- 
sions of the statute.* And when steamboats meet each other within the 
jurisdiction of the state, each boat shall go towards that side of the river, 
or take that which is to the starboard or right side, so as to enable the 
boats meeting to pass each other in safety ; and while the boats on the 
Hudson river, or Lake Champlain, are at anchor, they are bound, in the 
night time, to lower their peak, to have a sufficient light shown in some 
part of the rigging, at least twenty feet above the deck, and from the taff- 
rail of the boat, under a penalty of $50, to be collected of the master, in 
the first instance, and in case he is unable to pay it, then the owners are 
held to pay the same. 

By the same statute, it is enacted that when a steamboat is going 
the same direction with another steamboat, the steamboat behind shal) 
not approach to pass the head steamboat within the distance of twenty 
yards, nor can the steamboat ahead be navigated so as to unnecessarily 
come within twenty yards of the steamboat following it. A copy of the 
statute is to be posted up in a conspicuous place in every steamboat navi- 
gating the waters of the state, for the inspection of all persons on board 
thereof. 

We have before stated that steamboats, when navigating, are deemed 
to be what is called, technically, before the wind, and are considered as 
having the wind free, and are, therefore, bound, at all events, to avoid a 
collision with other vessels. This is the general rule, but it has some 
exceptions. Thus, in the case of the steamboat North America, tried in 
the month of June, eighteen hundred and forty-two (1842), in admiralty 
in the United States district court for the Southern District of New York, 
before the Honorable Samuel R. Betts, United States district judge, it 








. * 1 Revised Statutes, p. 682. 
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appeared that the British barque George Canning, was lying at anchor 
in the port of New York,.in the Hudson river, within three hundred yards 
of the Battery, during the night of the 30th March, 1842. 

At about four o’clock in the morning, the steamboat North America, 
coming from Albany, rounded too just below the George Canning, in or- 
der to come into her berth at the foot of Courtland-street. 

This was the usual method of bringing her to the slip, and on this occa- 
sion she also followed the accustomed route, going below the dock, slack- 
ening her speed, and then being brought round and worked up to her land- 
ing place. In making her way up she came upon the barque, and both 
vessels were considerably injured by the collision. The barque, at the 
time, had no light suspended in her rigging, and no watch on deck. 

Much testimony was called on both sides to prove the state of the at- 
mosphere at the time; on the part of the barque it being attempted 
to be proved that daylight had appeared, and was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to enable persons on board the North America to see the barque 
a distance off, amply sufficient to take measures to avoid her ; and, on the 
other side, that it was so thick and dark at the time, that the barque, with- 
out the aid of a light hung out, could not be seen the length of the steam- 
boat from her. 

His honor, Judge Betts, in pronouncing his opinion, says: “I think a de- 
cided preponderance of proof established these facts :— 

“ That the collision was wholly accidental, free of intended neglect or 
fault on either side ; that the steamboat was navigated with reasonable 
care and precaution, and was pursuing the usual course of her voyage at 
the time of collision with the libellant’s vessel ; that it was night time, 
and thick dark weather on the water. 

“That the vessel of the libellant, at anchor off Castle Garden, had no 
watch on deck at the time, and no light exhibited in the rigging, and none 
within view on deck ; and she was not seen on board the steamboat until 
the boat was too near to avoid collision. 

“That if a light had been suspended in the rigging of the vessel, she 
might have been discovered from the boat in time to avoid her.” 

And further, in delivering the opinion of the court, the learned judge 
says, “I have no hesitation in saying, that not only was the George Can- 
ning acting in violation of an express law in lying at her place of anchor- 
age, without showing a light, but that, independent of the state statute, it 
was culpable negligence in her to remain in the then darkness of the 
night, without both such light and a watch on deck.’* 

So in another case, which was an action in rem, Pezant vs. the Steam- 
packet Charleston, brought against the steamboat in the same court, be- 
fore the same learned judge, for a collision in running down a vessel in 
the Delaware bay, the libel was dismissed with costs, because it appeared 
that the vessel run down was sailing up the Delaware bay in the night 
time, and had altered her course, and thereby the steamboat came in col- 
lision with her. The court held that the steamboat, though she was to be 
considered as a vessel sailing before the wind, with the wind free, yet, the 
other vessel having unnecessarily changed her course and run athwart 
the course and bows of the steamboat; she, the latter vessel, must be con- 





* See the case reported at length in the N. Y. Legal Observer, May 13, 1843, p. 67. 
See also 6 Wharton’s Reps., 311—Simpson vs. Hand. 1 Gilpin, 519—Reeves vs. The 
Ship Constitution. 
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sidered as faultless, and the vessel driven by sails as the one which had 
received damage by an unnecessary collision. The cause having been 
appealed to the United States circuit court, before the Honorable Smith 
Thompson, the circuit judge, the decree of the district judge was aflirmed 
with costs. 

The learned circuit judge, in pronouncing the decree of affirmation, 
stated, that steamboats were regarded in navigation as always having the 
wind free. Nevertheless, they could not be held liable when the collision 
happened through the fault or mismanagement of a vessel driven by sails. 
That in this case it appeared from the evidence that, had the vessel run 
down kept her course coming up the Delaware bay, she would have 
passed the steamboat without collision ; but she had unnecessarily under- 
taken to alter her course, and the steamboat, pursuing her course without 
deviation, had come in collision with the vessel. 

The vessel run down had been injured by her own mismanagement 
or fault, and she could not, from the fact that she was navigated by 
sails alone, call upon the steamboat for damages. 

In Holland there is a distinction between the collision of sea vessels and 
a collision of river craft. Such distinction, in practice, must exist in the 
United States, where vessels navigate the internal waters of the country. 
The maritime jurisdiction of the United States, is confined to the 
waters within the ebb and flow of the tide ; consequently, vessels navi- 
gating fresh water rivers and lakes are not within the cognizance of 
courts of admiralty jurisdiction. In the state of New York, cases of col- 
lision upon the internal waters of the state, are brought within the prac- 
tice of arresting the offending vessel by the statute.* 

By the civil law, every vessel which floated upon the water, whether of 
a small or large class, or driven by oars or sails, or both, or by machinery, 
were liable to the jurisdiction in rem for the contracts and torts of the 
master. And the jurisdiction equally applied to all vessels, whether they 
navigated the ocean, seas, lake, rivers or ports ; and whether the waters 
were fresh, or under the influence of the flow and reflow of the tide. But 
the constitution of the United States confines the jurisdiction of the United 
States tribunals, proceeding in rem, to cases of admiralty and maritime ju- 
risdiction, and therefore collisions arising upon-the great fresh water lakes 
in North America, and on the rivers where the tide does not ebb and flow, 
or above it, are not embraced within the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States. 

The state legislatures are competent to pass laws which shall give the 
remedy against offending vessels on the internal waters of a state, by a 
proceeding in rem. The statutes of New York, Missouri and Ohio, have pro- 
vided such a remedy ; and we see no objection to the extending it, by state 
laws, to cases of contracts which concern the navigation and maritime 
employment of the vessel. 

We are certain that this remedy would be many times beneficial. As, 
along the shore of some of the great lakes, numerous territories, states, 
and countries, each claiming a separate and independent code of laws, 
are to be found, besides, the dangers and hazards of navigation on the 
lakes in North America equal those upon the ocean and foreign seas. 
Losses which arise by collision are held in the law of insurance to be 
within the term known as perils of the sea, and are subject to the doc- 








* Act passed April 26, 1831. 











trine of averages. When a vessel is so damaged at sea by collision, and 
without any fault of the owner, and the master is obliged to put back, or 
run into port for repairs, to enable her to prosecute her voyage, the ex- 
penses of repairing the vessel, and of unloading the cargo to make the 
repairs, are held to be a general average within certain limitations. 

if the ship gains a lasting benefit by the repairs, a deduction from the 
amount of the general average must be made on that account, which is 
usually set down at one-third of the expense of the new fixings of the 
vessels,* Certain damages which accrue to a ship and cargo by collision, 
are held by the civil law, as well as by’a law of England, as a particular 
average. By the Spanish law, the damage happening toa ship and cargo, 
by the accidental running foul of another vessel, is declared particular 
average, and each party, as in other casual misfortunes, is to bear his 
own loss; if the damage be occasioned by misconduct or negligence, the 
guilty party must indemnify the other to the full extent of the loss. Such 
is the Russian law ; but by the law of Hamburg, Rotterdam, and Sweden, 
losses, in all cases of accidental collision, are to be apportioned on both 
vessels—their freights and cargoes are held to be general averages. 
Where a loss occurs through the mistakes, ignorance, and inattentions of 
the master or mariners of a vessel by collision, this is held in England 
to be a barratry. But when a collision has happened, and there is no 
proof of negligence in the master or crew of the damaged ship, the in- 
surer is liable for the damage, and he may sue the party who has wilfully 
been the cause of the damage. A very interesting case was decided in 
the supreme court of the United States, in regard to a loss by collision 
of vessels without fault on either side, which occurred on the river Elbe, 
on a voyage from Hamburg to Gottenburg, in Europe. The American 
ship Paragon, in the passage above-mentioned, while proceeding down 
the river with a pilot on board, came in contact with a Dutch galliot called 
the Frau-Anna, and sunk her; by this accident the Paragon sustained so 
much damage as to be obliged to put. into Cuxhaven for repairs, and this 
port being within the jurisdiction of Hamburg, the captain of the galliot 
libelled the Paragon in the admiralty court for his damages, alleging that 
the loss of the vessel was caused by the carelessness or fault of those on 
board of the Paragon. But upon hearing, the court determined that the 
loss accrued without fault or carelessness on either side. This made the 
loss one of general average, to be borne equally by each party ; that is to 
say, the Paragon was to bear one-half of the expense of her own repairs, 
and to pay one-half of the value of the galliot; and the galliot was to 
bear the loss of one-half of her own value, and to pay one-half of the re- 
pairs of the Paragon. The court became possessed of this case in Amer- 
ica by a suit of the owners of the Paragon against the Warren Insurance 
Company, for the amount which they had paid in Hamburg for the colli- 
sion ; this amount was $2,600. The supreme court of the United States 
decided that this loss by collision, without fault on either side, was a loss 
by the perils of the sea, and came within the protection of the policy of 
insurance ; the Paragon had no cargo on board at the time of the col- 
lision, and was in ballast, no freight had been earned, and the owners 
having no funds in Hamburg, the eaptain was obliged to raise the money 





* 3d Maule and Selw. Rep., p. 432—Plumber vs. Wildman. 
t Benecke on Average, p. 146—Benecke, p. 369. 
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on the bottomry of the vessel, and thus the Paragon was obliged to bear 
the whole loss.* 

If the ship or goods on board be damaged by collision, the loss is con- 
sidered by insurance writers to be a peril of the sea, within the terms of 
an insurance policy, and the underwriters must make good the loss. 
Where a collison takes place between an American vessel and a foreign 
one, within a foreign jurisdiction, the case will be decided according to 
the rules of law which govern the foreign jurisdiction ; so vice versa, when 
a collision happens within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Collisions often arise between vessels while coming out or going into 
port, and while one or both of the vessels are under the government or 
control of a pilot. In such cases, a question occurs whether the owners 
of the vessel are liable for the damage occasioned by the guilty vessel. 
Sir William Scott held that the parties who suffered by collision in such 
cases, without their own fault, are entitled to have their remedy against the 
vessel which occasioned the damage, and are not under the necessity of 
looking to the pilot, from whom redress is not always to be had, for com- 
pensation ; the owners are responsible to the injured party for the acts of 
the pilot, and they must be left to recover, as well as they can, the amount 
against him. ‘The learned judge says, that the circumstance of having 
a pilot on board, and acting in conformity to his directions, cannot 
operatet as a discharge of the responsibility of the owners. But the 
rule of law is different when the statutes, or the laws of a coun. 
try, require that a pilot shall be taken on board. ‘Thus, in a case 
decided by the supreme court of the United States§, the law is de- 
clared to be such that the owners of vessels, which are compelled 
to receive a pilot on board, shall be exonerated from the payment of any 
loss which happens by collision, while the vessel is under the government 
of the pilot. The American ship Francis Depeau was in the harbor of 
Liverpool, and was run foul of by the barque Tasso, which was, at the time 
the accident happened, in charge of a regular pilot, and leaving the 
Prince’s dock on her homeward voyage. The Francis Depeau was at 
anchor in the harbor laden with salt, and ready to sail; both were 
American vessels. It appeared, that by the British statute then in force, © 
that vessels leaving ports in Great Britain were obliged by law to take a 
pilot on board. ‘The Francis Depeau sustained considerable damage by 
the collision. The owners brought an action against the owners of the 
Tasso to recover damages, and the defendants pleaded that the offending 
vessel was in charge of a regular pilot at the time ofthe collision, and that 
the pilot, by the statutory regulations of England, was required to be on 
board. The cause was tried in the circuit court of the United States, in 
the District of Columbia, and the judge who tried the cause instructed the 


jury that the defendant, under the statute of England, was not responsible 


to the plaintiffs for any damage occasioned by the default, negligence, or 
unskilfulness of the pilot on board the Tasso. Upon a writ of error, the 
supreme court held that the circuit court was right in their instructions 
given to the jury ; they further decided that it was for the jury, upon the 
whole evidence, to say whether the injury was the result of accident, aris- 





* 14 Peter’s Rep., p. 99—Peters vs. Warren Insurance Company. 
+ Phil. on Insurance, p. 94, vol. i. t 2 Dodson’s Rep., 467—the Neptune. 
§ 1 Howard’s Rep., p. 28—Smith vs. Caudry. 
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ing from strong wind and tide, against which ordinary skill and care could 
not have guarded, or the fault of the pilot, or the misconduct, negligence, 
or unskilfulness of the crew, or the insufficiency of the hawser ropes, or 
the equipments with which the vessel was furnished. In the two first in- 
stances, the owners of the Tasso are not answerable ; in the two latter, 
they are culpable. 

e reason why owners are not liable for the acts ofa pilot, put on board 
by legislative authority, is, that he is not chosen by the owner, and his quali- 
fications are determined by others; and that it is conformable to natural 
justice to hold the owner exempted from responsibility for the acts of per- 
sons who are not his agents. 

When a party pleads the act of the pilot to exonerate himself in cases of 
collision, such party is bound to show in evidence on his part affirmatively 
the truth of his plea, or he will be held responsible. 

The statute law of Massachusetts and the state of Maine, following the 
statutory law of England and Holland, have exonerated the owner of a 
vessel upon his abandoning the ship and freights, from damage and lia- 
bilities in cases of collision. A. N. 





CREDIT GIVEN AND TAKEN.—Bitter experience has taught those who 
seek todo an over-large business at small profits, that very little credit can 
be given; since the only inducement for reducing prices below an average 
standard, is a certainty of payment. If youdo business with all the world, 
you may rely upon having a world of trouble and anxiety in return; and 
after all, the nett profit upon an extensive business carried on in this way, 
is seldom more than would be realized without a tenth part of the trouble. 
My advice to you is, to establish and maintain a local business. As it is al- 
most impossible to carry on such a business without giving credit, you 
must weigh well in your mind beforehand, to what extent you may with 
propriety do so. The amount of credit you take, will of course de- 
pend upon the amount you give. If you are doing a safe and current 
business, you need fear little on this head ; only take care in making your 
purchases to bargain for time sufficient. This is important if you have 
a capital, but absolutely indispensable if you have none. 





Farr Proressions.—Be on your guard against those who make the 
.airest and most numerous professions. Depend upon it, all the com- 
merce of the world is founded upon self-interest ; and if you cannot see 
any cause for deserving such kindness and attention, suspect it of being 
merely affected, and keep yourself out of danger. To be secure, put 
yourself inno man’s power. There are, no doubt, many men in the 
world who are strictly honest and upright, and who could not be influenced 
by any consideration whatever, to be guilty of a dishonest action; but 
such characters are rare, and although the conclusion may be thought 
uncharitable, you will find yourself safest in considering every man a 
rogue till such time as you have had an opportunity of proving him the 
reverse. 

Experience will soon convince you that a great proportion of mankind 
make use of virtue only as a stock in trade, which they are ready to bring 
to market as soon as they see an opportunity of disposing of it to ad- 
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MERCANTILE LAW DEPARTMENT. 
MERCANTILE LAW CASES. 


REPRESENTATIONS IN REFERENCE TO PROPERTY INSURED. 


In the case of Alston vs. the Mechanics’ Mutual Insurance Company of Troy, brought 
before the Court of Errors of the state of New York, at the December Term, 1842, the 
following decision was made :— 

This action was founded upon a fire policy on a building, and some personal property 
belonging to the plaintiff, bearing date August 27th, 1838. The term of insurance was 
five years, commencing with the date of the policy. In the policy, the building was de- 
scribed as a brick dwelling-house.and shop ; and, after setting forth the size of the build- 
ing, and its height above the basement, the policy added, “ which basement is privileged 
as a cabinetmaker’s shop.” The personal property covered by the mortgage consisted of 
stock in trade in the cabinet business, household furniture, wearing apparel, and family 
stores. Among other conditions contained in the policy, was this :—* If the said Alston 
shall make any misrepresentation or concealment, or if said building or premises shall be 
occupied in any way, so as to make the risk more hazardous than at the time of insuring, 
this policy shall be void, and of no effect.” On applying for his policy, the plaintiff prom- 
ised the underwriters, verbally, that, if they accepted the risk, he would discontinue the 
use of a fire-place in the basement, and use a stove instead thereof, which he omitted to do. 

The Court of Errors held that the omission of the plaintiff to perform this promise con- 
stituted no defence for the insurance company, in an action on the policy. A represen- 
tation in the nature of a promise, or stipulation for future conduct on the part of the 
insured, must in general be inserted in the policy, or the underwriters cannot avail them- 
selves of it. Parol evidence of what passed between the insured and the underwriters, 
at and previous to the delivery of the policy, is not admissible with a view to vary its terms. 

USURY. 

This was an appeal from the Court of Chancery to the Court of Errors of the state of 
New York. Anderson filed his bill against Rapelye, for the purpose of setting aside an 
assignment, by the complainant to the defendant, of a bond and mortgage executed by 
John Anderson, and also to-have delivered up and cancelled, a bond, given by the com- 
plainant and A, A. Remsen, guarantying the payment of the bond and mortgage. 

It appeared, from the proofs and pleadings of the case, that Anderson held a bond and 
mortgage for $3,000, payable one year from date, with interest, to become due half yearly, 
and on which over five months’ interest had already accrued. This he assigned absolutely 
to the holder, for $2,600, in order to raise money. The assignment stated the considera- 
tion paid by the assignee to be $3,000, and contained a covenant that thus much was due 
and owing onthe bond and mortgage. At the time of executing the assignment, Ander- 
son also executed to Rapelye a bond, upon which A. A. Remsen was security, conditioned 
that the mortgager should pay the $3,000, with interest, by the day appointed for that 
purpose, in the securities assigned. 

The Court reversed the decision of the chancellor, and declared that the transaction 
was on its face a mere sale of a bond and mortgage, and therefore not usurious in itself. 

INSURANCE—DAMAGES FOR INJURY TO MERCHANDISE. 
In the Superior Court of New York city, Judge Oakley presiding. 

Benjamin W. Storm, a merchant residing at Salem, Mass., brought an action against 
the Guardian Insurance Company, to recover damages for injury done to a quantity of 
coffee, being part of a cargo imported from Sumatra in the course of last summer. Part 
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of the coffee was sold on its arrival, and part of it was stored in a store in Front-street. 
While the coffee was in the store, a fire took place in the second story of it, and reached 
the loft above it, and smoked the whole building, and damaged the coffee, which was 
insured at three insurance offices, viz: the Sun, Mutual Safety, and Guardian Insurance 
Companies, of which $15,000 was insured with the defendants. After several attempts to 
settle the matter by arbitration, the plaintiff finally sold the coffee by auction for $22,258, and 
brought his action to recover the difference between what it sold for, and its value before 
it was injured by the fire. The method by which the plaintiff undertook to prove the 
quantity of coffee stored in the premises injured by the fire, was, by first showing the 
quantity imported, then how much of it was sold, and to take the balance as the quantity 
stored in those premises ; and then, whatever quantity less than that amount remained after 
the fire, was to be set down as having been destroyed by the fire. And for this amount, 
and also for the deterioration in value on what remained of the coffee, the plaintiff claimed 
remuneration in the amount of $5,891. 

From the evidence adduced for the plaintiff, it appeared that the coffee was carefully 
weighed at Padang, the place of importation, and that it weighed six hundred and sixty. 
five thousand and ninety-four pounds, nett weight, besides an allowance of four pounds to 
every thousand that was shipped ; that it was well dried when being shipped, and that it 
had been stored some time before ; and that coffee coming from that climate rather gains 
than loses in weight on board ships, from their dampness. It also appeared that, on arri- 
ving at New York, two thousand bags were sold at the wharf, which weighed about two 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds, and that the balance of the coffee was put into this 
store about the Ist of November, where it remained until the fire took place, in January, 
1843. That immediately after the fire, the whole number of bags which were originally 
put into the store were then found in it; but that some of them were browned, and nearly 
blackened with the smoke, and that the coffee remaining in them was crisped and dried 
up, and its flavor injured ; and that, when it was sold by auction, the whole two thousand 
nine hundred and seventy bags weighed only three hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
pounds, instead of three hundred and eighty-five thousand, which would be the amount 
that ought to have remained of the six hundred and sixty-five thousand pounds, after de- 
ducting the two hundred and eighty thousand pounds, which had been sold at the wharf. 
And this difference, being about seventeen thousand pounds, the plaintiff contended was 
the loss on the weight of the coffee, occasioned by the fire. 

In relation to the value of the coffee, there was some variance in the evidence. But 
the lowest value set on it was seven cents per pound, and it appeared that coffee of a sim- 
ilar quality had been sold in January for seven and a half cents. 

For the defence, it was contended that there could be no reliance placed on the mode 
by which the plaintiff undertook to fix the amount of coffee placed in the store; and 
that the way was, to average the weight of coffee contained in the bags which went 
into the store by the weight of those which were sold on the wharf; and, as it appeared 
that the two thousand bags sold at the store averaged only one hundred and twenty. 
three pounds to a bag, and the two thousand nine hundred and seventy bags which were 
in the store averaged one hundred and twenty-four pounds, it was evident that those 
bags in the store could have lost nothing in weight by the fire. 

In answer to this, however, it was shown in evidence that there was nothing like uni- 
formity in the size of the bags, and that some of them weighed forty pounds more than 
others. 

The Court charged the jury that, from the different data laid before them, they must fix 
the quantity and sound value of the coffee in the store before the fire, and from that they 
must deduct the amount of the proceeds by the sale at auction, and the plaintiff would 
be entitled to the balance. Verdict for plaintiff, $2,900. 
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Tue state-of financial affairs now, throughout the Union, is of a most extraordinary 
character. The whole appearance presents the action of business in a country, rich be- 
yond parallel, filled with an industrious and enterprising population of ceaseless activity, 
whose whole internal operations of trade are disordered by the absence of a circulating 
medium in certain sections, with immense accumulations of money at other points, wait- 
ing, at extraordinary low. rates, some channel of profitable employment. In all sections, 
the products of industry are superabundant; the amount of individual indebtedness, com- 
paratively very small—immense scores having been liquidated by bankruptcy, compro- 
mise, and the bankrupt act—yet trade languishes, and money for circulation is very 
scarce. The whole presents the appearance of a great and rich country emerging from 
the ruin and disaster attendant upon the breaking down of an immense paper system, but 
not yet recovered its due proportion of the precious metals, previously driven from cir- 
culation by the too free use of paper money. In the western and central parts of the 
Union, whence the products of the soil are the last to reach market, the proceeds of 
industry exist in great profusion, while money is absolutely not to be procured. A person 
stationed at Cincinnati finds a redundancy of products, and a scarcity of money, perfectly 
surprising. The same state of things prevails north and west of that point. If, however, 
he approaches the Atlantic on the east, or the Gulf of Mexico on the south, he finds, at 
each approach, produce less redundant, and specie more plenty, accompanied by a gradual 
rise in the money prices of the articles he has occasion to purchase. The torrent of paper 
wealth has swept by, leaving the country without circulation, The banking system has, 
in a great degree, perished, and is unable to renew its issues of paper. The precious 
metals must be supplied from without. During the past year, all the seaports have received 
large sums of money, indicated as follows :— 

Arrivats or Specie at Boston, New Yorr, anp New ORLEANS, FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEP- 
. TEMBER 30, 1843. 
a i ca tla ara aditeedaiinn abou tinvadeceekieled),.. aaa EE 


ke CN a Lo ehnmuuas baneek il 9,500,000 
oso al oc ctu Naehanedianac auahactenesdalesarseshddhenseckecheteunil «aan 
NING MI Sais ss eas ab vane educa vannndgsaaehenendatekewh Goud $27,085,222 


Part of that arrived at New Orleans was received from the north. This specie, for the 
most part, has accumulated in the banks, whence it slowly finds its way into circulation. 
Of the $10,500,000 arrived at New Orleans, but about $4,000,000 has remained in the 
banks—the remainder has found its way up the valley of the Mississippi, as far as St. 
Louis, in general circulation. From New York and Boston, money finds its way slowly 


to the western country, for two principal reasons. One is, that the consumption of articles 


of western produce, on the Atlantic, is mostly supplied from the Atlantic states—the sur- 
plus of the west must go abroad. The other is, that the people of the west, having been 
long accustomed to paper money, the foreign gold coin, which is the shape in which specie 
arrives in the seaports, circulates with difficulty among them ; and, as there are no mints 
at the points of arrival, the expense and trouble of coinage are almost insuperable bars to 
converting it into American money. At this juncture, there is probably $13,000,000 of 
English gold in the vaults of the New York banks; while American gold, before their 
doors, commands 4 per cent premium. The actual cost of carrying the gold to Philadel- 
phia to be coined, would be about # per cent ; a charge which no individual feels disposed 
to incur, nor is it to the interests of the banks that they should. The expense and trouble 
of the operation, therefore, forms a premium in favor of taking bank paper instead of 
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gold ; which arrives on our shores, goes into vaults, and remains idly there, until adverse 
exchanges again carry it abroad. 

In order that we may estimate the extent to which bank paper has circulated, and 
thereby the want now felt for specie in its place, we will take the capital, loans, and cir- 
culation of the banks in nine leading states, in 1839, a year of great expansion ; and also 
the same features for the present year :— 


Banx Carrrat, Loans, anp CrrcuLaTIon, IN NINE States, IN 1839 anp 1843. 
1839. pal 


Capital. Loans. Circulation. ulation. 
Louisiana, $47,736,768 $56,856,610 $6,280,588 $12, 932, 2 820 $31,987 987 280 g1.318, 116 
Alabama,. 11,996,332 25,842,884 9,333 202 1,500, ‘000 1,560, 000 — 


Florida,... 4,582,236 5,236,293 519,290 eececce scesestenees a 
Mississip., 30,379,403 48,333,728. 15,171,639 ....cccce  sescesrsscee  sscesnnesees 
Missouri, 1,112,433 2,320,667 672,950 1,500,000 — 626,973 230,000 
Miao! GAMEOUS “GUGRMIS STOR SIS once. ecceccccey  cocceieecese 
Arkansas, 3,495,857 3,956,636 1,199,120 ooo... cceceseccsee cseseesseees 


Michigan, 3,018,701 2,885,364 969,544 240,000 340,000 150,000 
Ohio,...... 10,507,521 16,029,540 7,424,014. 2,150,000 3,849,032 2,135,351 


Pt Ya 306 ee 587,377 $45,229,060 $18,322,820 _— wicacsieg $3,733,467 
Specie... eo” Suey Me OSS, aS 7,088,947 
Of the amount of specie now w held by the banks, over 86,0 000, 000 i is in those of New 
Orleans. Consequently, about $5,000,000, which was in the banks in 1839, has passed 
into circulation, while $42,000,000 of bank paper has been withdrawn; making a dimi- 
nution of $37,000,000 in the circulating medium. Nearly as much specie has arrived in 
this country during the past year, but has not yet found its way into the channels of cir- 
culation. It remains in the Atlantic cities, competing for employment, and reducing 
interest to extraordinary low rates. This state of affairs has greatly raised the value 
of public stocks, notwithstanding that the discredit attending the delinquency of many 
of the sovereign states of the Union still retards the return of confidence in the minds of 
capitalists. ‘The immediate effect of the rise in stocks has undoubtedly beenthe necessity 
of the banks to find some mode for investing the accumulating funds in their possession. 
This has been done partly by direct investments in sound stocks, but mostly by loans 
upon pledge of them. The effect of these operations upon stocks has been as follows :-—~ 





Prices or Stocks, anp Vaives or THE Stare Issves, iv January, 1843, anp Ocroner, 1843. 


January, 1843. September 30, 1843. 

Stocks. Capital. Prices. Value. Prices. Value. 
New York,....... $27,000,000 $88 $23,760,000 $100 $27,000,000 
Illinois, .......... 12,500,000 20 2,500,000 40 5,000,000 
Indiana,.......... 13,000,000 20 2,600,000 39 5,100,000 
6 a eee 13,700,000 67 9,179,000 100 13,700,000 
Kentucky,...... fi 3,500,000 82 2,870,000 100 3,500,000 
Pennsylvania, .. 36,000,000 42 15,112,000 63 22,680,000 
United States,... 17, 000, 000 100 17,000,000 107 17,119,000 

Total,.... 122,700,000 $73,021,000 $94,099,000 


This gives a rise of $20,000,000 in the aggregate value of the stocks; but they are yet 
far below their total par values. Of the above states, Illinois, Indiana, and Pennsylvania, 
are delinquent in their interest; and, with Michigan, Maryland, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Florida, making nine defaulting states, fill up the measure of the national 
dishonor. Maryland and Pennsylvania are without excuse for the disgraceful disrezard for 
state faith, which has so long characterized them. They have, for the most part, received 
the full value for their obligations, which have been issued according to law, and the pro- 
ceeds invested in public works, which are now in operation as state projects. The whole 
eperation of borrowing money to build these works was a speculation entered into by the 
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people of each state, through their representatives. If the works had proved enormously 
profitable, or yielded revenues like the Erie canal, of New York, the debts would have 
been paid, principal and interest, and the people have enjoyed the whole profit of the 
operation. The speculation has, however, hitherto failed ; and the people, with ineffable 
meanness, have thrown the loss upon those of whom they borrowed the money, which 
they refuse to repay, while they hesitate to part with the works at a fair equivalent. The 
people have, however, been less to blame in this matter, than the party politicians who 
have neglected to urge upon their constituents the importance of taxation, and a manly 
dependence upon their own resources. They have, on the other hand, for years, held 
up some paper phantom, by which the people have been amused with the idea that they 
can get out of debt, and preserve their honor, without meeting their obligations. Illinois, 
having contracted the largest debt on the smallest foundation, was one of the first to fail 
from necessity ; while Pennsylvania pursued the same course from choice. As IIlinois 
was one of the first to stop, she has been the first to get back into the road of honor. 
In our June number, we mentioned the departure of the Illinois commissioners for Lon. 
don, to negotiate with the foreign creditors a compromise, the nature of which we then 
described as follows :— 

“ The canal requires $1,600,000 to finish it, and open a communication for the whole 
trade of the chain of lake navigation with the valley of the Mississippi. To obtain this, 
the new canal law proposes to the holders of the canal bonds that they shall advance 
the necessary sum; and, to secure them, they shall be put in possession of the canal and 
its lands, the latter to be sold within three months from the completion of the canal, the 
proceeds to reimburse the new loan, principal and interest; after which, the balance of 
lands, and revenues of canal, shall pay the interest on the canal bonds, then that upon 


the improvement bonds; next, the principal of the canal bonds; and, finally, that of the 
improvement bonds.” 


The canal debt is about $5,000,000, and the advance of $1,600,000 is about 32 per 
cent of the face of each bond. The holders here readily subscribed the amount, and 
the commissioners departed to London, whence they have just returned, after having 
fully succeeded in the object of their mission, not exactly in the terms of the law, but in 
a manner much more advantageous for the whole country. There never has been, in 
the minds of the most eminent men in Europe, connected with American affairs, the 
slightest doubt but that all the outstanding American debts would ultimately be paid. 
Unfortunately, however, for the credit of republican institutions, an impression is rife 
with the European public that there is a want of will to pay—a premeditated design to 
run in debt, and evade the payment. It is a matter of first necessity to remove this 
injurious impression, which weighs heavily on al] transactions connected with America, 
and is a bar to any movement of the leading houses towards compromise. The initia- 
tory movement must come from this side, and that in the substantial form of actual tax- 
ation. Hence, when the Illinois commissioners presented themselves to the creditors of 
the state, and proposed a compromise, they were met with the declaration that the terms 
offered, so far as they were sufficient for the actual payment of the canal debt of Illinois, 
were satisfactory ; but they did not remove the blot on the financial character of the 
Union, inasmuch as it evinced no desire to support the burden of taxation in order to 
discharge debts. A counter proposition was then made, to the effect that, instead of 
paying down the whole 32 per cent now, the four leading firms, Baring Brothers, Roths. 
childs, Hope & Co., Magniac, Jardine & Co., would subscribe positively 124 per cent, 
on condition that all the bondholders did the same—that with this amount, the commis- 
sioner, Michael Ryan, Esq., should return to Illinois, in company with an agent of the 
bondholders, and commence operations upon the canal; and, when the legislature of 
the state again meets, if a law should be passed imposing a small tax, in some shape, 
towards the payment of the improvement debt of the state, then the remaining instal. 
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ment, 194 per cent, should be forthcoming. Pursuant to this arrangement, three gen- 
tlemen of Boston, Messrs. Abbott Lawrence, T. W. Ward, and William Sturgis, 
were appointed to nominate an agent on behalf of the bondholders. The Honorable 
John Davis accordingly accepted the mission, and proceeded to Illinois, in com- 
pany with Michael Ryan, Esq., and an engineer, to make surveys, preparatory to the 
lettings. Thus, this great and important enterprise is likely soon to be brought to a suc- 
cessful issue. Perhaps no better choice than John Davis, Esq., could have been made, 
as an agent for the bondholders. He is eminently capable of appreciating the vast na- 
tional importance of a work like the Illinois canal, as well as the immense advantages 
which will be derived to the manufacturing interests of Massachusetts, from such an 
internal communication with New Orleans. Near $500,000 will be spent upon the canal 
during the present year; and when the legislature meets, the alternative will be forcibly 
presented to the people, of submitting to a small tax towards the improvement debt, and 
thereby securing the inestimable advantages of a complete canal, through which the pro- 
duce of the state will find a ready and profitable market, or of rejecting the tax, and with 
it the hope of ever completing the canal, or of emerging from the foul dishonor of a repu- 
diated debt. There is no doubt but that the first course will be pursued ; and that Illinois, 
having cast off the rotten banking system, will stand ‘‘ redeemed, regenerated, and disen- 
thralled,” from the whole paper system. While Illinois is thus in the way of regaining 
her rank, states of such wealth and population as Pennsylvania cannot be backward in 
the race, but will turn their attention to their own resources ; and, reposing with manly 
confidence in their own energies, discharge in full the claims upon them. 

We have remarked that many of the states of the Union are now destitute of banks. 
We will now trace the movement of those institutions, still in existence at the leading 
points, whose periodical returns have been made during the past year, as follows:— 


Bangs or New Orteans, New York, Sovrn Carona, anp Onto. 














Loans. 
New Orleans. Ohio. South Carolina. N. York city. 
1842—September,... $48,228,173 $5,291,181 $4,077,486 $29,709,537 
“October, ..... 48,101,210 5,131,000 8 os Gigli seaer 
“ November, 48,453,068 4,870,290 4,243,255 
«« — December, 30,632,929 4,120,340 GAGS IOE 8 Klee cciess 
1843—January, 31,628,624 3,892,533 4,053,730 29,579,088 
“  February,. 37,903,518 3,890,874 SPAM <” :ccuneusdiaanind 
i - “FRAPOR,......00 31,987,280 3,907,230 3,917,965 
van. | Sarees 32,340,136 3,933,906 3,780,222 
7 2) Ns: 32,762,313 4,053,952 RTT = lata 
. «POF esceacsece 32,443,990 4,071,220 3,830,298 lice Pi Miata 
*  Ampost,....... 31,695,439 4,084,220 3,915,404 36,514,332 
** September, 31,339,338 3,848,825 3,912,992 cage lu dashe 
“ October, ...... 31,220,330 3,849,033 3,936,540 
“ — November,... PLAS RD i eieecicss 4,004,758 
Specie. 
1842—September,... $1,208,455 28795,622 $419,142 $5,280,032 
* October,...... 1,504,661 782,230 442,825 sinvalilng aan 
“ ~—November,... 1,911,954 724,340 400,415 
* December, ... 3,746,020 623,560 GIGHEO dawkncivvarieso 
1843—January, ...... 4,596,784 524,096 444,384 7,279,560 
“  February,..... 4,708,810 692,879 Me 8! iciecediacaa 
* . Mareh,........ 4,164,783 630,726 424,438 
SB, srcaviess 4,717,647 639,466 471,993 
ites 6,301,415 688,543 OUT.” Sckabseiadeescs 
© Fiten: 6,104,086 692,130 MORE 2 ski eekcae inks 
“ August, 5,858,557 735,861 685,476 12,965,944 
“September, 5,965,363 705,818 RIN nvnscesciidn cope 
« ~ October,.. 6,352,130 716,152 NE. aide shcech bins 
November, ... Goeeeee leds 672,802 
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This table gives the fact that, in all sections, the same movement, in a greater or legs 
degree, has been going on. The aggregate loans at the four points, in September, 1842 
and 1843, were as follows :— 





Loans. Specie. 
NE . POLE ET RAE EC $87,306,377 $7,703,251 
“ I eek sciekinnichs cin aiedh: coi 76,236,395 20,202,107 
SN ixseU Coden tedécsscucenenkithss  . . Sudbeonbiadin., $12,498,856 
Decrease, .........++. $11,069,682 évp.aevnsnneanell 


This is a singular result; and, coupled with the decrease of paper in circulation, and 
the import of specie into the country, indicates the magnitude of the revolution which has 
been going on in the moneyed system of this country. When we consider the immense 
increase which has taken place in products of the ‘soil, and the exchangeable values of 
the country, coupled with the extreme low rates and uniformity of the internal exchanges, 
we become convinced of the soundness of the business doing, and the probability of a 
great and long-continued season of prosperity. The same features which have distin- 
guished the banking system in this country, have also marked that of England, in a greater 
or a lesser degree. The revulsion which overtook the commercial world, consequent upon 
the failure of an English harvest, in the midst of a general and immense inflation of paper 
credits, powerfully shook the paper system of England, while it destroyed that of the 
United States. The latter is now passing to comparatively a specie currency, while the 
former is again on the way to inflation. The following is a table of the movements of the 
Bank of England, and the current rates of discount in the London market, on the dates 
of the bank’s reports:— 

Movements oF THE Bank or ENGLAND. 
Current rate 


of interest. Circulation. Deposits. Security. Bullion. 
1842—January,....... 6 p.cent. £16,632,000 £7,948,000 £22,880,000 £5,799,000 
%. Bapruary,:... 6 # 16,630,000 8,596,000. 22,680,000 5,337,000 
“:  Mareh, ...... 4°°% 16,769,000 8,954,000 23,699,000 5,687,000 
» axe RS ee 17,235,000 8,323,000 21,898,000 6,590,000 
ie ae 34 “ 17,586,000 8,045,000 21,366,000 7,032,000 
aelees OT) Venema an see. f 17,795,000 8,061,000 21,083,000 7,320,000 
ee aR . 4B“ 18,279,000 8,565,000 21,713,000 7,818,000 
Ptr EMMTNOE,* 005, 6a 3s wa * 18,952,000 9,33),000 22,525,000 8,495,000 
“ -September,.... 24 “ 19,714,000 9,833,009 23,159,000 9,177,000 
* “Oetober, :...... i 20,094,000 9,368,000 22,573,000 . 9,633,000 
"  *\Nevember,...: 2 19,993,000 9,072,000 21,934,000 9,7x9,000 
“ Desember...... 2 .“ 19,562,009 8,957,000 21,210,000 9,984,000 
1843—January,........ 1} “ 19,342,000 10,407,000 21,672,000 10,795,000 
“ Fevruary,..... 32 “ 19,739,090 11,295,000 22,695,000 10,945,000 
AS) MINS AN) 3 1} “ 20,073,000 12,003,000 23,83),000 11,054,000 
OS i Pa ccesvssiis . Iga2p.ct. 20,239,000 11,634,000 23,587,009 11,190,000 
eh. taidless Ida. “ 19,853,009 11,155,000 22,696,000 11,291,000 
OFM ne danni Iga. “ 19,521,009 10,495,009 21,694,000 11,472,000 
ee Ida. “ 19,280,009 10,724,000 21,462,000 11,615,000 
“ Segal, 2248 Ida. “ 19,358,000 11,218,000 , 21,890,000 11,820,000 
‘«  September,..... Ifa. 19,496,000 11,724,000 22,394,000 12,018,000 
Oe: ae ic We re ATE ee eS i MEAN 6 


From January, 1842, up to the present time, it appears that specie in bank has rapidly 


and uninterruptedly accumulated; and the increase is now near 200 per cent, equal to 

near $65,009,000. The amount of bullion on hand has not been so high since the close 

of 1823, when it stood at £14,000,000, with a circulation of £19,000,000. At that time 

commenced that enormous speculation in foreign stocks, which produced the disastrous 

revulsion of 1825. In those years, near $250,000,000 of foreign stocks were negotiated 

in London; and conduced, to a great extent, to the terrible revulsion which followed, by 
VOL. IX.—NoO. VI. 48 
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producing a drain of bullion from England, which was not easily recovered. Those loans 
. were made to most of the small states, both of Europe and South America. The follow- 
; ing is a statement of the greater proportion of them :— 
| Forricn Loans conrracrep in ENGLAND. 
Name of Loan. Contractors. Year. Rate of int. Rate of Am’tof loan. 
: Issue. 
| Austrian,............ Rothschild. 1823 Spercent. &2 £2,500,000 
Belgian,.............. Rothschild. 1822 5 “ 75 3,100,000 
Brazilian,............ Wilson & Co. 1824 5 “ 75 3,200,000 
| Brazilian,............ Rothschild. ims 5 .* 85 2,000,000 
Buenos Ayres,..... Rothschild & Wilson. 1829 5 “ a 800,000 
i Ol eka. © larlaes 16246 = 85 1,000,000 
Colombian, ........ Hallett. 18226 “ 70 1,000,000 
Colombian, ........ Herring & Co. 1822* 6 “ 84 2,000,000 
| Sree Goldschmidt. 1824* 6 st 884 4,750,000 
anette Wilson. 195 3 * 75 5,500,000 
' Gah 655.53... Ricardos. 18925 5 “ 564 2,000,000 
a Guatemala, ........ Loughman. 182445 = * 59 800,000 
: Guadelquiver, ..... Powles. 1825* 6 “ 73 1,428,571 
) Mexican,............ Ellward. 1825* 5 ‘ 60 600,000 
Mexican,............ Goldschmidt. 1824* 5 ¥ 58 3,200,000 
: Neapolitan,......... Barclay. 1825* 6 “ 89} 3,200,000 
: Russian,...........++ Rothschild. 1824 5 924 2,500,000 
; Russian,............. Rothschild. 1018 5 © 72 5,000,000 
| Portuguese,......... Rothschild. 1822-5 “ 84 3,500,000 
Peruvian, .....+.... Goldschmidt. 1923 5 “= 87 1,500,000 
: Peruvian, .......... Keys & Chapman. 1822 6 “ 88 §50,000 
; Peruvian, ......... ‘ Keys & Chapman. 1824* 6 sig 82 750,000 
: Russian, ............ Keys & Chapman. 1825 6 * 78 616,000 
a eo Rothschild. 192 5 “ 62 3,500,000 
j Spanish, ............ Haldimanes. 1821* 5 as 56 1,500,000 
Spanish, ............ Campbell & Co. 18235 = 304 1,500,000 
: Other loans,........ Varivus firms. to 1838 AtoSp.ct. ... 10,000,000 
' Several U. States,. Various firms. to 1839* S5todp.ct. 80 to par. 30,600,000 
se as a aks. sseuthilbhcwmactcnes £96,794,571 
i Those marked * are delinquent in their interests, and the amount is large. We have 


marked the United States loans in the same manner, although but a portion of them are 
delinquent ; yet the odium extends over all. 

Here was a sum of money, extending to nearly the incredible sum of $500,000,000, 
loaned out of England, and a large proportion of it lost. The certificates representing it 
are floating, at nominal prices, upon the London stock exchange—a standing warning 
against the embarkation in such another speculation. Hence, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme abundance of money in London, the accumulation of coin in the bank, and the low 
rate of interest, the prejudice against foreign stocks seems rather to increase than subside. 
This feeling is a great drawback upon the export trade of Britain. Of the above large 
amount of capital sent out of the kingdom, but a small. prcportion of it was actually 
money. It consisted, for the most part, in English manufactured goods, furnished to the 
borrowing country from the manufacturing districts, on the credits opened to their account 
by the capitalists of London. Of this nature, consisted nearly all the American loans. 
The proceeds were consumed here, on the credit of banking institutions which have 
ceased to exist, and the indebtedness of the consumers has been wiped out by the opera- 
tion of the bankrupt law; while England, having sold her wares at a profit, claims a per- 
petual annual tribute from all the countries, equal to $25,000,000, except from the United 
States, where the tribute is for twenty years’ continuance. These corporate and govern- 
ment credits have been powerful instruments in promoting the export trade of Great 
Britain ; and their cessation is a leading cause in the depression of trade. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


COTTONS, LINENS, WOOLLENS, WORSTEDS, AND BLANKETS, 
EXPORTED FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, AND BALTIMORE. 


Tue following table exhibits a comparative view of the quantity of cottons, linens, 
woollens, worsteds, and blankets, exported from Liverpool to New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Baltimore, in the first nine months of each of the last eight years; that is, 
from 1836 to 1843, inclusive. It is derived from the circular of Messrs. Gibson, Ord & 
Co., of Leeds ; and gives a very accurate indication of the progress of trade. -It will be 
seen that the exports of cottons in 1843 have been far less than for any year of the series ; 
and, of any of the other articles, they exceed the extremely low exports of last year. 


Exports From Liverroor—January 1 to Serremper 30. 


Cottons. 
New York. Philadelphia. Baltimore. Boston. Total. 
Year. Packiges. Packages. Packages. Packages. Packages. 
PESTER 22,706 3,098 967 3,698 3,429 
|. A 8,930 631 521 1,081 11,163 
|. ee 10,926 2,006 948 749 14,629 
(SES 15,593 4,004 836 1,729 22,162 
I64),...... ivevewe 7,924 1,781 698 847 11,250 
|. RRP 13,110 2,632 526 2,137 18,405 
18@....... siteke 9,009 1,365 147 1,844 12,365 
| | ePeorrr 6,36 935 230 2,350 9,821 
Linens. 

Me iiivk scars seos 12,361 1,554 671 1,099 15,985 
ane 4,359 554 431 439 5,863 
Bis ccs vcah so 7,585 1,411 400 629 10,025 
pee 10,638 3,121 665 1,084 15,508 
| ye belt 6,665 1,504 494 788 9,451 
ae 12,383 2,618 378 1,504 16,853 
TUL... viskacits 7,156 1,357 146 924 9,583 
EE sy 0 Saieasne 8,615 852 349 1,154 10,970 

Woollens. 
Be cewesidases 17,184 4,168 1,635 1,924 24,911 
| Ee 6,458 1,517 514 189 8,678 
| SN 8,723 1,540 1,022 584 11,869 
cine sttevsae 14,231 2,739 1,571 847 19,388 
PE fivsccctdeeset 4,836 969 676 488 6,969 
BS co acutasess 8,556 1,586 620 862 11,624 
Sas 7,690 712 255 876 9.443 
LR Oe 9,378 1,194 646 1,293 12,511 

Worsteds. 
WI oecscsen 5,996 402 219 1,606 8,133 
to sabes taap 3,232 681 157 327 4,397 
| See aa ene 4,924 598 93 236 5,851 
UBD. isd. 5,497 1,170 128 661 7,456 
pt oT eae eee 2,899 272 63 394 3,619 
SR isi sccireninc 4,740 869 87 1,241 6,937 
TR icsagts 3,670 477 ml 953 5.100 
jt ee Fe 3,853 573 16 1,480 5,922 

Blankets. 

Total Blankets. 

ji AER pr 3,862 817 153 298 5,130 84,588 
BON sins 2,039 244 123 71 2,477 32,578 
[| 2 Hie 1,341 142 77 85 1,645 44,019 
ROBO). 5... ibid 2,961 452 95 234 3,742 68,256 
| Speer es 834 172 69 98 1,173 32,462 
| eam 1,548 379 127 172 2,226 56,075 
EY: 1,588 41 . | SS Oe RS 


WOM iisevmasinne 1,607 174 46 136 1,963 41,187 
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Commercial Statistics. 
COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


The annual statement of the commerce of New Orleans, embracing the imports of a 
produce, &c., from the interior, into New Orleans, and the exports of the great staples, = 
as cotton, tobacco, sugar, molasses, flour, pork, bacon, lard, beef, lead, whiskey, &c., is E 
made up to the 3lst of August in each year, with great care and accuracy, by the editor 
of the New Orleans Price Current, Cormmercia! Intelligencer, and Merchants’ ‘Transcript. 
In the Merchants’ Magazine, for November, 1841, Vol. V., No. V., we published these 
tables entire, embracing a period of ten years, from 1831 to 1841; ; and in the number - 
for October, 1842, we continued the statement, bringing it down from the Ist of Sep. ¥ 
tember, 1841, to the 3ist of August, 1842. We now proceed to lay before our readers fe | 
a statement of the commerce of New Orleans for 1843. We give— a 
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1.—Exports of Cotton from New Orleans, for the year commencing 1st of September, 

















and ending 3\st of August, 1843. 

Whither exported. 1842-43. | Whither exported. 1842-43. 
Liverpool, ...................-bales 624,681 | Spain and Gibraltar,......... bales 401 
ELLE OOT EGE NG LENE I cic de auite 5% oanea Le 21,177 
Glasgow and Greenock,.......... 35,831 | Genoa, Trieste, &c.,.............. 17,662 
Cowes, Falmouth, &c., .......... Ree, PRM, 0h 60 Sidhe eboRe ee cies voccnac 4,303 
Cork, Belfast, &c.,...............6 2,926 | Other foreign ports,................ 1,342 
Ms Sodsveccbttbsiccesiktcsccet’ EOS GSO PD YT OPK. eG aici cs ovskcces 48,036 
SR aa ee ae PME BONN, vance docbekcd. ccucdiccanss cos 73,891 
Se een ee 9,982 | Providence, RiI.,...............00. 674 s 
Nantz, Cette, and Rouen,........ 8,374 | Philadelphia) .................00000+ 3,253 v 
Aitlsterdam, ©... /.5i:.5.....000ck.008 RBOS EMMIS og Gidonks occ ks oskeecsses 3,278 Bs 
Rotterdam and Ghent,............ BUTS | veeipou they. 65 ince. 3 6,0. scorsenee.*  shdeme bi 
REPORT NS aN RE . 13,303 | Other coastwise ports,............. 5,000 by 
| A 2 ee aD ee Se 17,693 _—- s 
NN sn xsticthiassss aicedeedes 13,664 POET dA Se PN 1,088,870 & 
IN, i's GbKINS Sceedé vb ovce aise 114 - 
2.—Exports of Tobacco from New Orleans, for the year commencing 1st September, 4 

1842, and ending on the 3st of August, 1843. Bd 
Whither exported. 1842-43. | Whither exported. 1842-43. 3 
OSS Se | eee hhds. 6,788 | Spain and Gibraltar,.......... hhds. 4,496 % 
SRR Se 9,851 | West Indies,..:.........0.6..secseeees 1,063 . 
Glasgow and Greenock,...... bcsas (= Sa Genoa, Trieste, &c.,............. 1,760 a 
Cotes, Falmouth, Bc.,........ciici. | 10,798} Caine, 2... .cciceascicccevscesceseeseves “seed é t 
ees WeMnat, eins... cickind. § aves Other foreign ports,................. 217 o 
RIE RRR ABUB 4: Bebe Voth nisi nd... cc. cccdiecceest 10,533 Ss 
ct nn. cca ban Be are MOI, sin 0s hati gbis desc: esbecesancd 3,650 
SS Te GOGO FP iPienes, Ba Ta... sc eccccscsspeses | ahaa a 
Nantz, Cette, and Rouen, wtien . “Sis Philadelphia, ................scer00c0" 2,845 ¥ 
Amsterdam, ........ cnnasietaill: BEFORE, iti isin se nis cists . 2,433 
Rotterdam and Ghent,. sel cuupaaeee 9.983 1. Pdrtemouilyiccsincisescescs sesscesensn,. 2 0kete 
Bremen,...... ea aiocGd wi vacadendawe 7,888 | Other coastwise ports,.............. 2,194 
Mittwerp, $60. 5656 0k... cc... esses »  SSoT Sa 
Hamburg, ............ peepee © 1,477 Tete ccitan tintin dn. ca SR 
COUR gis < isbios 00s sicess - diese. 963 





3.—Comparative Arrivals, Exports, and Stocks of Cotton and Tobacco, at New Orleans, 
for ten years, from September | to August 31, in each year. 


COTTON——BALES. TOBACCO—HEDS. 

Years. Arrivals. Exports. Stocks. Arrivals. Exports. Stocks. 
1842-43....... 1,089,642 1,088,870 4,700 92,509 89,891 4,873 
184]1-42,...... 740,155 749,267 4,428 67,555 68,058 2,255 
1840-41,...... 822,870 821,288 14,490 53,170 54,667 2,758 
1839-40,...... 954,455 949,320 17,867 43,827 40,436 4,409 
1838-39,...... 578,514 579,179 10,308 28,153 30,852 1,294 
1837-38,...... 742,720 738,313 9,570 37,588 35,555 3,834 
1836-37,...... 605,813 588,969 20,678 28,501 35,821 3,857 
1835-36,...... 495,442 490,495 4,586 50,555 43,028 10,456 
1834-35,...... 536,172 536,991 3,649 35,059 33,801 1,821 


poshas 467,984 461,026 25,881 25,210 717 
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4.—Imports into New Orleans, from the interior, from the lst of September, 1842, to 
the 3lst August, 1843. 


Articles. 


Bosc ausininnerecsesene sss 


Bacon, asst.,...........:.++- asks 
Bacon hams, ............... hhds. 
Bacon in bulk,......... eet aad Ibs. 
MID cn cra’ sacntines pieces 
BE FODBics oneness dnnsnetaw> coils 
TROIS, cs cisntddaiewina saves van bbls 
OE i. shack ivascones scnvens kegs 
MTOM sis ce h s hacitadein sens bbis 
POG Meee oe oss sins haxtwonssd bbls. 
WON WB Reo ccceesicscbbencis cise Ibs. 
Tn  ecaalthenstes Laas bbls. 
BOOT, WOE aie cnc te civece soe Ibs 
Buffalo robes,............-.. ——— 
Cotton, La. and Miss.,.... bales 
EIN TON, Poe 
“ON. Ala. and Tenn.,.... 
| a 
OM cs sg wawans ce : 
Oe PIS Giis dhccccae-ceeds 
OS os se CMa was ave nce 
SPOON MO os oii cov evis ces bbls. 
Corn in ears,...... bac <qaeae ie hess 
Corn, shelled, He AM sac ks 
a AES eRe ae casks 
Se So ORC boxes 
SSS ee on iepean oer bbls. 
EN ER CE EN 
Dried peaches,...........2...22+008 
PY WING) edt cated ecapasescgs 
eS EE SO a tierces 
| RRS a keane bbls 
MN oie iS vchaatesee boxes 
i RES ape pe Pent bundles 
PN Baik el. bags 
Mise catvsnacees 010596 bundles 
I os 5's ones es cide VoRees o succGone 
ads io 3S. dscns oe ccedes 


5.—Exports of Sugar and Molasses from New Orleans, for the year 1843, (up the river 
excepted,) commencing lst of September, and ending 3ist of August. 


1842-43. 
SUGAR. MOLASSES. 
Whither exported. Hhds. Bbls. Hhds. Bbls. 
SIO Wi as heck sdticsoncnvieve SE RGO! “diets 7,285 28,030 
WMO choi sachis da eainaviccs 14474 708 1,288 9,091 
OE nM 3. a re j 1,09) 100 63 3.986 
ROAVONUGN at ork ETRE / Akai sic Bi! iS egw 1,640 
Providence re I ats Ee ave) weno 576 106 
ics iiiss dein culiniaistldivesescnmdissonsass En es 976 4,809 
FRUIT os ccnisehiwectns HIRE coi coceb ek aR Xs 8,660 663 1,162 8,459 
PROTO sin vidi: teen ca ceade ee ee he 610 2 ia 947 
Richmond and Petersburg, Va.,............... BiSOT > wskese 216 2,316 
Ploxenering Te Cu... csseiticiecsisiigeesicc,:.. BOR > sikege Y Seeks 575 
PDB icatece Sa in ncaseeteie cscs eaters ta... m 3,011 a ie 3,313 
Apalachicola and Pensacola,.................0.. 565 onde 2,260 
ROME WOUND Cova chactaniie,ceckicecusceaubansthcs<.« 102 100 800 1,369 


1842-43, 
67,803 
16,568 
13,588 
1,453,798 
89,721 
89,932 
8,878 
18,530 
894 
985 
2,677 
17,549 
51,400 
5,135 
824,045 
14,289 
191,410 
30,511 
10,687 
3.381 
15,328 
5,415 
255,958 
427,552 
3,5 2 
1,2)1 
1,026 
255,568 
718 
958 
13,48) 
521,175 











Commercial Statistics. 


Articles. 

TOV gis cocacscececsscencrs sORGIOD 
BOOMS DAB Aa. «5 cc ondncverneons tons 
ici 988i bcc acsgnhteabene hhds 
Uy avetacsceoscstucebssecad bbls. 
TE cutiisinancstsenaieinns kegs 
Lime, western, .......0...0++ bbis. 
Miles gis secatincetaneebodd pigs 
Bs WN «vn cckgcneideiest eu kegs 
Lead, white, Vacieciaulens 
RES ares Sed ae bbls. 
OI co dics acca d bee eaedeas uaies ‘ 
MMII. cs cicoteestnecapecuss 
RU NOD sive obec dcasens<0icven'e 
UMD 6 i's sthas s} vestadiandseres 
Poach Orandy,........5c.cccecseses 
eee. kegs and bbls. 
NIN: ccusccdasem donee bbls. 
Pork, see e cere en eeeeeeerseseeseesere 
ES 5 noch advnce cua 
PONE TO Dicks sk dccecneres Ibs. 
Porter and ale,........6....+. bbls. 
Packing yarny.......00+e+0+ reels 
SENG, GOCE 056 ovecs senses packs 
BRIO BOOT gsic so ccssecincsesccstass 
a, ELE ee ee kegs 
NNT iiss viv cv ceuetin dens yates hhds, 
Bg a's cwdv ons osiysy pine ORES 
CROINON i ike Sosiis sucks ovetis ene onas 
oe USPC PTC ERY PETES EEE 
BL Senne De AApaee an) eee bbls. 
Tobseco, leaf,.......sccceree hhds 
Tubacco, chewing,......... kegs 
Tobacco, . so cvetes cow SONSS 
EU oes cn biinciele « w oleate bundles 
Whiskey, ...........000+6 «i bbls. 
Window glass,............. boxes 
WORE... voc080% bbls, and sacks 


569 


1842-43. 
23,059 
211 
1,433 


2,371 


118, 248 





66,901 
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570 Commercial Statistics. 


6.—Exports of Flour, Pork, Bacon, Lard, Beef, Lead, Whiskey, and Corn, from New 
Orleans, for the year commenting the 1st of September, 1842, and ending on the 31st 
of August, 1843. 


Destination. Flour. Pork. Bacon. Lard. Beef. Lead. Whisk. Corn. 

Bbls. Bbls. Hhds. Kegs. Bois. Pigs. Boia. Sacks. 
New York,...... 101,336 69,275 6,669 203,057 1,140 225,077 5,402 160,707 
Boston,.......... . 81,955 60,278 1,359 115.475 561 112,670 216 166,599 
Philadelphia,... . 3,540 4,794 1,363 8953 ...... 55,594 534 2873 
Baltimore, ....... 67 6,881 1,343 12,630 ...... 13.703 BSis nua 
Charleston, ...... 1,494 137 2,906 3,441 re ee 2,613 20,507 
Other coast pts. 40,717 6,974 6,678 6,705 638 ~~ ...... 20,663 128,266 
CAi.;.....asi, 26,747 550 255 88,697 150 DAG: scene 50 


Other for. ports,, 82,916 10,885 2,810 298,861 1,905 135,556 135 193,314 





Total,....... 338,772 159,774 23,383 737,729 4,424 542,172 32,136 672,316 


7.—Monthly Arrivals, at New Orleans, of Ships, Barques, Brigs, Schooners, and Steam- 
boats, from September lst, 1842, to August 31st, 1843. 


1842-43. 

Months. Ships. Barques. Brigs. Schrs. Total. am 
FETT COPE NE Oe 16 7 ] 15 47 124 
BON... BEGG. vn cidinnsonnasepthid dacguvwanedelde 6 53 10 27 15 . 106 145 
| SE ee ae eee See 35 3) 35 224 185 
Ep ORE ER ee eee 67 41 49 38 195 266 
IIE y ons nceccacadornncdernteaustseneh aetentiina « 39 28 54 35) «156 235 
INET» stitaitiasancpeseronerasdacnecesnvenstiilte 47 3) 77 70 «= 224 246 
I oi:sc ot ary el canne shames vesesccns heel « 75 50 95 83 303 240 
SE thn altthtsiCinepain od hnsodnacitcienareieihah « 6) 25 82 79 246 221 
SEE insxiccticheasieccenodcth’> ircgemeaveniAet 105 28 47 50 23) 220 
PaaS ski ddan ca Zesincaerted tncacceumeelee 57 16 38 45 156 175 
July,... 24 7 7 34 72 127 
as 5 BE nn inenin chengdiatpaduveebinvlays 12 6 17 25 69 90 

BN id spicinv sss Orsevneteutangicths « 679 283. 532 524 2018 2,324 


8.—Direct Imports of Coffee, Sugar, and Sa't, into New Orleans, for three years—from 
September 1 to August 31, in each year, since 1840. 





1842-43. 1841-42. 1840-41. 

Cafes, Tavane,:...........0s.scsieseee bags 69,183 37,509 78,470 

OS SERIES SERS agua nngeeene Pacnae Rene 85,438 126,610 85,231 

SG METRE ooo sin os ingen evens ceves boxes 2,333 7,736 11,636 

Salt, Liverpool,............s0...0000. eacks 239,427 156,781 187,678 

Salt, Turk’s Island, &c..,...... aden bush. 129,520 113,400 192,694 

9.—Statement of Cotton. 

Stock on hand Ist September, 1842,..................0...eceseecceseesseeseees bales 4,428 
Benet erty Tike A Ms BiG, a ido isc. 0.0 on sien oni'cc csc cscciccscesceves 1,079 
ee Fl a. ci cilaided 00.0r cn dapege s6inynsvecpospeeagene 1,088,563 

Total receipts for twelve months,...,........0.....s:.cesceeseeesereoessesees 1,089,642 

1,094,070 

Exported since 24th ultimo,...........s0.ceeeeeereeereres 683 
Bikported prowictaly 6)... ..<..0:cii.s..... 0. ccceseessenceees 1,085,187 

Total exports for twelve months,..............,..ssseeeeeeeees 1,085,870 
Add—sent coastwise, not Cleared,...............ccecsccecsecssessceees 1,000 
Fae 10 WERIEEG MARIS. .is 005-500. cnsencenees. sesssgnens 2,000 
Loss in re-picking, burned, 6(0.,......0.....000...csceescereeesiseceeres 500 

—— 1,089,370 

Stock on hand Ist September, 1843,....................0::cesecceees bales 4,700 
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Commercial Statistics. 


10.—Statement of Tobacco. 











Stock on hand Ist September, 1842)... 0... cece cece ee seecseereeceeres ..hbhds. 2,255 
Arrived since 25th ultimo, .......... 0.00... cccccccesceeecesceeesees ‘ 335 
Arrived previously,. PCS TEES POR IRS es aka . 91,089 
Total receipts for i, SL TDL SPEDE): 
Accumulated by reprisal and stripping,...... SW hbard Suiieha td sracantak Gan son, 
92,509 
94,764 
Bexported sine WO GINO, 0 ei e.ncs ccngnccereessiecarinsccsscoseescees veenée 905 
Exported previously yisisoc...cdicenrcscssecssscncsecrccosesscssesserscccerseceee OOOO 
Total exports for twelve months,............«. ip csesss Lage wapacal nor 03hesomeien | a 
Stock on hand Ist September, 1843,...... te entuteiepkeklansii ...eeshhds, 4,873 
REMARKS. 


It seems, from the foregoing statements, that, for the year ending September Ist, the 
imports into New Orleans are valued at ten and a half miilions of dollars, which, of 
course, falls short of the real amount. It is remarked that, notwithstanding the large 
receipts during the year, the stocks on hand were never at a lower point before. Not. 
withstanding the large supply of cotton through the year, only about 1,800 bales remain 
on hand. 

The exports of this article have largely increased. ‘To Great Britain have been ship- 
ped 679,438 bales, greater than last year’s export by 257,988 bales. France has taken 
less ; and, indeed, the export to that country has steadily declined since 1839-40, when 
the quantity was 249,490 bales. The last year, it was but 183,875. The north of Eu- 
rope has taken a large amount compared with former years; and there is an increase of 
the export to the northern states, but they still receive less than in 1849-41. The whole 
amount exported during the year closing with September Ist, was 1,088,870 bales—the 
receipts for the same time were 1,075,394. 

The total receipts of cotton at all the ports, (New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Florida, Virginia, North Carolina,) were 2,383,245 bales. Increase over the re- 
ceipts of 1841-42, 702,979. The gulf states furnished nearly three-fourths of the whole 
amount for export. 

The total number of ‘hogsheads of tobacco exported during the year was 89,891; 
more than double the number in 1839-49, and 29,009 more than in 1841-42. Since 
1834-35, there has been a smail increase of the export to the northern states. 

The sugar crop of last year was abundant, turning out from 40,000 to 45,000 more 
hogsheads than in 1841. Notwithstanding this, the average of the prices was higher 
than last year, owing, it is supposed, to the increased duties on foreign sugars, and the 
diminished product of the West Indies. The average of sugar exported coastwise, 
during the year, was 66,044 hogsheads, and 2,280 barrels. 

The receipts of western produce have been large, and the prices much better sustain. 
ed than was at first anticipated. An unusual quantity has been forwarded directly to 
other markets on country account; and to such an extent was this carried@that during 
the months of April and May, when the receipts were largest, the quantity actually on 
sale, of some descriptions, was inadequate to meet the demand. 

The present stocks, except lard, and some descriptions of bacon, are not considered 
heavy; and the supply of salted provisions, such as pork and beef, is unusualiy light— 
so that there is likely to be a tolerably bare market for the reception of another year’s 
product. As to the prospects of the ensuing year, ready sales, at favorable prices, are 
anticipated. 
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Commercial Statistics. 
EXPORTS FROM FRANKLIN, La. 


Statement of Exports, by Sea, out of the State, from the port of Franklin, District of 
Teche, from 3)th September, 1842, to 30ih June, 1843. 





572 





SUGAR. MOLASSES. LIVE OAK, MOSS. 

Whither exported. Hhds. Bbls. Hhds. Bbis. Feet. Bales. 
EES ERP ERE a ter ee eee ieee Pee 12,300 —....... 
Se cc csctarct cartvaxecbas ots FRE es 42 $18 36,000... 
RR irisin ccc sb cornice cies eX sintes ae FES A oe 
BE Oisisiv cc ctcsesevegyneses 2,138 1 3,727 1,445 33,400 39 
ik as is nro csdater ds cccess% Sree 176 ON Fe: Sah, ah 
TET Te ee 119 tea Seager 
Philadelphia, ................... 503 Bb WKS BOO 8 nes 47 
Ns wcggegoescncsibiwests ‘ eC, sablas 100 Mes. “'sakase is cae 
ST SMU scsncesi wep san ~ || sentewie i + tees See eae ei 9 
We tescctemninice : Se 26 4,474 4,732 81,700 95 


Statement of the Number of Vessels from the port of Franklin, District of Teche, with 
the aggregate tonnage, from 30th September, 1842, to 30th June, 1843. 


OUTWARD BOUND. 


No. of vessels. Total. 
From September 30, to December 31, 1842... iintton dat 21 2,618.92 
* December 31, 1842, to March ‘31, 1843,. bes ibies 47 5,573.00 
“ March 31, to "June 30, 1843... sbikidaerthodinn « 26 2,866.69 
aks dlibiide Ca pains dake duidelasulaicin Widens cei danee 94 11,038.66 
INWARD BOUND. 

From September 39, to December 31, 1842.................. 32 3,852.10 
* December 3, 1842, to March 31, 1843,................ 43 4,895.46 

* March 31, to June 30, 1843,..............csccccseceees : 16 1,983.75 
vcs nistiinpbianivinnniekghvenetasinshiiieaiiycticns 91 10,641.36 





COMMERCE OF APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 


Number of Clearances from Apalachicola, from 1st January, 1835, to 39th September 
in each year, to 1843. 





Schrs. Brigs. Barques. Ships Schrs. Brigs. Barques. Ships. 
Badiysccxce 82 49 2 13 | 1840,...... 84 56 12 26 
RE 99 51 11 24 } 164t,...... 88 79 14 24 
1837,...... 93 68 10 164 70@3......- sa ee sas SE 
FOaGs...-5 102 55 8 £7 | Sy: sass 10 91 33 49 
TUSD,.. 0050 92 37 8 17 





It will be observed that the list of clearances commences on the first day of January 
each year; therefore, it will take three months more to complete the list for 1843. 


TONNAGE, 


The amount of tonnage for the year ending September 30, 1843, is 60,625. 


. EXPORTS. 
The value of foreign exports from this port, for the year ending 39th 
September, as per custom-house books, is...........0......secceeeeeeeees $1,282,364 08 
Estimated value of exports CoastWise,...............ceeseccseesesenecececees : 1,602,591 00 
aia cdccecakitt\ caccabhlechs pin cde trys aabeaihniesdacudnity decker $2,884,956 08 


In this calculation for coastwise exports, nothing has been added for export of lumber, 
staves, cedar, hides, furs, tallow, &c. 
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IMPORTS OF SILK MANUFACTURES INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


Greeley & McElrath have published No. VI. of their series of “ Useful Works for the 
People,” in a pamphlet of eighty pages, entitled “The Silk Culture of the United States; 
embracing complete accounts of the latest and most approved modes of hatching, rearing, 
and feeding the silkworm, manufacturing the silk, &c.; with brief historical sketches of 
the silk business, natural history of the silkworm, &c. Illustrated by numerous engravings 
of machinery, and progress, &c.” It is the most valuable manual for those engaged, or 
otherwise interested in the silk culture, that has fallen under our observation. The follow- 
ing table, exhibiting the value of importations of silk manufactures into the United States, 
from foreign countries, and exports of the same, from 1821 to 1841, inelusive, being a 
period of twenty-one years, was compiled from official documents, expressly for this work -— 
























Year. Tmports. Exports. Year. Imports. Exports. 
co ES $4,486,924 $1,057,233 | 1833,...... $9,310,856 $1,266,416 
1822;;.,... 6,480,928 1,016,262 | 1834,...... 2,626,997 896,801 
1823,;..... 6,713,771 1,512,449 | 1835, 16,597,983 765,501 
10045005; 7,203,284 1,816,325 | 1836,... fee 22,839,684 760,822 
1895,...... 10,271,527 2,965,442 | 1837,.:.... 15,133,064 1,207,812 
1606.....:.. 7,104,837 3,234,729 1838,...... 9,842,276 666,529 
1637,;...-. 6,545,245 1,690,126 1839,;..... 21,678,086 750,916 
1828,...... 7,608,614 1,223,184 | 1840,...... 9,761,223 1,212,721 
3629,.....: 7,048,628 920,958 | 1841,...... 15,511,009 580,756 
1830,.....- 5,774,010 952,079 
Wa cae> vx 10,804,393 1,041,610 Total,, $210,541,051 $26,827,285 
FS hte 7,147,712 1,288,323 
Tita lee Bs POs Hiaiiies sib ia Rail Sane le $210,541,051 
“ exports Nhs os sigs Shwe Re Mele viakinb a Cisne an ceocnns beens nokes sens 26,827,285 
SROUNIIN TNE. DL POON iii. Fics. 5 aces \o00. 0 cere cas ovece cenadcsncngces $183,713,766 
Annual DVGUORE IAT FE PORNE iio cen Gi eireccedeiteieee $8,748,274 


And, including the estimated consumption of foreign silks for 1842 and 1843, amounts, 


TR Te NOI, Wiis sien cdgitcecsntecaiii Velletipeaan th capable fea caalen tase 20,000,000 


Raw Six. 
Imports and Exports of Foreign Raw Silk, (included for the above,) for five years. 








Year. Imports. Exports. ; Year. Imports. Exports. 
eee $211,694 $118,434 | 184,....... $254,102 227,113 
cg, Ore 29,938 79,251 —_— ‘sya 
eae 39,258 4,682 Total,... $769,227 $629,719 
| 234,235 200,239 


In 1839, we purchased of other countries silk to the amount of nearly $23,000,000, 
as follows :— 


Silks from India and China, piece goods,.........5.0...0:.:csccseeeresssesrenes $1,738,509 
ISL. dnccvbeds ok cyiWiindedbensovivecs 90,650 
“ sewings from sie | EERIE SRE Ris (SS 78,884 
wt I Ra cin cins audididbensgasacncsetcsenceespdbisesebeccvsecvscsee 39,258 
‘“* from other places than India—veils, shawls, &c., &c.,...........+--- 345,490 
‘* other manufactures, from other places than India, Praha de tatcwameene 18,685,295 
Manufactures of silk and worsted, $2,319,884, (allowing one-half the 

eT NMRBRERES OI SIRI IO  ST A i a  S a 1,159,942 
TIRES BERTIER EOC 5 errr 22,838,028 

The importations of silk are one-fourth more than of any other article. 
The amount of cotton manufactures imported was....................0++++- . $14,692,397 
OE aia ches enrinaveihinl Macaca Tad lan do doxcs<s0-..ca0 covccsvnsecesss 12,051,668 
Of cloths and cassimeres, Dich Decca si agwec iW Ne ee Cc6 «iv i vheescescesss cb tedbdaeawesiek 7,025,898 
COR TNO I ai dais inh vandinse esse. s0-00n0esceccccpaseoooncsas 3,507,161 
One-half the value of silks and worsteds,.... .............cceceeeeceeeesseeeees 1,159,942 
Total woollen goods,... 18,831,907 
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importation of raw silk, from the year 1821 to 1828, was 24,157,568 |bs.; which, when 
manufactured, was worth £120,770,580 sterling ; and the hands required for its manufac- 
ture were more than 400,009. This sum is equal to $536,222,237, or $76,199,462 each 
year. Of this amount, Italy alone furnished $59,881,233. In 1835, Great Britain con- 
sumed, at wholesale prices, to the value of $28,282,582 of manufactured silks. 'The sum 
paid to weavers alone, not taking into the account what was paid for throwsting, winders, 
doublers, drawers, warpers, the soap, the dye-stuffs, and to various mechanics, was little 
short of $14,000,000. The amount of silk goods, now produced in that kingdom, is stated 
to be $75,000,000 ; but they raise not a pound of the raw material. 





EXPORTS OF PETERSBURGH AND RICHMOND—1841-43. 


We are indebted to a correspondent residing at Richmond, Va., for the following com. 
parative statement of the exports of tobacco, cotton, and flour, from Petersburgh and 
Richmond, for three years, commencing October Ist, 1840, and ending 30th September, 
1841, 1842, and 1843 :— 

1841. 1842. 1843. 1841. 1842. 1843. 
Tobacco,.hhds. 34,662 32,565 36,236/| Cotton, ...bales 5,152 5,678 1,817 
Stems,........... 6,172 3,245 © 2,000 | Flour, .....bbls. 47,505 48,464 73,726 

These exports went to Cowes, London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Havre, Bordeaux, Bre- 

men, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Marseilles, Trieste, Genoa, Rio, Pernambuco, &c., &c. 


Tora. Inspections or Tosacco in VircINia, ENDING 30TH SEPTEMBER, 


1841. 1842. 1843. 

Tobacco inspected,...................hhds. 51,994 52,743 56,792 

I ncn sch cccpruuniccumccr ds 9,080 11,100 12,000 
Inspections oF FLour in Ricumond, ENDING 39TH JuNE, 

BE 8 eeicccsscctivtevec ce DOBBRS tiles fF IMB ai 184,677 bbls. 


FOG Bs bi Mis cecientsscese 134,244 * 


Exports or Tosacco anp Frour From James River. 


Exports of Tobacco and Flour from James River, Virginia, from October 1st, 1842, to 
September 30th, 1843. 


In the Burlington (N. J.) Silk Record, for January, 1842, it is stated that in England the 
























Hhds. Tierces , Hhds. Tiercesand Stems. 
To and kegs.| To kegs. 
OOM a. 5. 20.0 cncecden's 4,867 468 | Dunkirk,....... WO 2s vinous, 3 eeiees 
Liverpool,....... ‘ 4,03) 537 | Rotterdam,.... 4,073 —...... 302 
| Eee ee Amsterdam,. 2,282 ....... 19 
GARTOW, ..... osccsceiceses Me Vaxskas Bremen, ...... Ee erst 1,243 
| RRS SI aS ee ieee ota : decane Antwerp,...... BOTe i  ccaiugei? Heraeet 
Cowes, &c., fur orders,. eee Stockholm, ... ae ee 136 
BD sxc se sihsdaicnannae BAT . xsaves Trieste,....... CO > i wade 
PIR sis cicscis cade Ot aie —- — 
Marseilles,............... ; ere Totelhys. vik 34,619 1,005 1,700 
Exports of Flour from James River, from October 1, 1842, to September 30, 1843. 
Fe as, «5 snares shnikin eid etilawies sand bbls. 58,135 
Oe TIED i ics son ss sci 05045<500ssacanp avarsaonteabes 6,954 
MOF Nees cindison2hegdetaevindises Warnes npsvkc deck 3,364 
rsd cc svntGais tiv eachevg dasbinihbncaientssnen 68,453 





A COMMERCIAL PANIC IN 1782. 


When i: happened, says the Liverpool Mail, that between 1782, and April, 1783, some 
7012 bags of cotton were imported, a perfect panic was produced by this unusual sup. 
ply. During the last week, however, some 13),000 bags were imported into Liverpool 
alone, without producing the most trifling decline in prices! What a contrast. 
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COMMERCI 


THE NE 


AL REGULATIONS. 


CHINESE TARIFF. 


A Bristol correspondent of the London Morning Herald has reduced the duties levied 
by the new Chinese tariff to English weights, measures, and moneys, as annexed. The 
same rate of duties are applicable to American commerce :— 


Exports. 
a ee 4 : eS 
Fs i IMU pasdosboasvercapsnxss ewt. 0 0 6 | 38. Nankeen and cotton cloths, 
2. Anniseed, star,................0 2 €4 of ott Ries... :. s05.465 cwt. 0 5 
et RE Niactnsice aban ex's 1 5 24 | 39. Pictures, viz: large on 
ON SEE CAS 0 3 94] BI Foes acesetciinnys . ROO 
4. Bangles, or glass armlets,... 0 2 64 | 49. Paper fans, rersestsherhate cwt. 0 2 
5. Bamboo screens, and bam- | 41. Paper of all kinds,.......... 0 Q 
boo wares of all kinds,.... 0 1 0 42. Pearls, (i. e., false pearls,).. 0 § 
iy I on sincn insti aden 0 7 €} | 43. Preserves and sweeineats, 
7. Building materials,........... Duty free. | MEET We CRs neis snes uc mcccss 0 2 
8. Bune and hornware.......... 0 5 (4 | 44. Rattan work of all kinds,... 0 1 
We; SRE itis op Sine dco vnnwoses 0 7 63 | 45. Rhubarb, ....... 0 5 
10. Canesofallkinds.per 1,009, 0 3 0 | 46. Silk, raw, whether from 
11. Capoor cutchery,........ ewt.2 110 | Chekiang, C Danton, or else. 
Be Ee dabitiaiit des sanssscarnnyas 0 3 94} where, all kinds,........... 2 10 
RRO Sets 0, 5 Ob: Coarse or refuse silk,......... 0 13 
Dc NPE satesn nas: aap pares 1 5 24] Rice paper pictures,.pr.100, 0 0 
BE; SR io nisin nen vos 6: 2: O41 Organzine, all kinds,......... 2 12 
14. Chinaware, all kinds,....... 0 2 63} Ribands, threads, &c.,....... 2 10 
15. Clothes, ready made,........ 0 2 63) Silk piece-goods of all kinds, 
16. Copperware, pewter do., as silks, satins, pongees, 
Gis sce vearthgeerec 0 2 €4 | velvets, crapes, lustrings, 
17. Corals, or false coral,....... 0 2 & Ri ened (er ie Bae 3° 0 
18. Crackers and fireworks of N. B.—The additional duty 
EY PRN okt assis skcaneccass 0 3 941 of so much per piece, hith. 
BR Fa hs oo baht sts a keene w 7 te erto levied, to be hence. 
20. Fans, as feather-fans, &c.,. 0 5 C4 | furth abolished. 
21. Furniture of all kinds,....... 0 1° 0 | 47. Silk and cotton mixtures, 
Ne | SERRE S REDE. 00 6 | silk and woollen mixiures, 
23. Gamboge,. ‘ase ose 24 and goods of such classes, 0 15 
24. Glass and glassws are of all | 48. Shoes and boots of leather, 
I as cieakintvsts ce Vivcckes 0 2 €4 | satin, or otherwise,......... 0 1 
25. Glass beads, eactsk ..0 2 €}4 | 49. Sandal-wood ware,.......... 0 5 
26. Glue, as fish glue, ‘&e., sd Oe I I is iiss kone cine sects cavdines 0 2 
27. Grass cloths, all kinds,...... 0 5 (4 51. Silver and gold ware,....... 2 10 
MEPS Nes ccesice, Ooo v>s aciveye () 2 64 | 52. Sugar, white and brown,... 0 1 
29. Ivuryware, all kinds,......... 1 5 24 | 53. Sugar-candy, all kinds,...... aes | 
30. Kitiysols, or ree umbrel. ME ME tints chess donne scenes ops 0:2 
bam iis .0-2 €% | 55. Tea.,... ~. ae 
31. Lackered ¥ ware, ‘all kinds,.. 0 5 (4) 56. Tubacco of all }* ee 
32. Lead—white lead,. 2 O 1 3 | 57. Turmeric... i ee 
Sa. . SN WE Go 0 2 6 | 58. Tortoiseshell v ware,.. ow 
S46. Marblé Hii 0 1 O | 59. Trunks of leather,.......... 01 
35. Mats, straw, rattan, bam- | 60. Treasure, ad e., coin of all 
by itis cos ccidacdacch ines 0° 1-0 SS een ee seen S68; 
36. Mother-of-pearl ware,....... 0 5 3 61. Vermilion, ........ _.cwt. 015 
WW: Meili 5 lscchcngien lb. 0 2 €4 | 
*,* Articles unenumerated in this me! pay a duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem. 
Imports. 
£ a. a. : ee F 
lL. Aewehesnea ais Gk ewt.0 5 (C4 | 3. Bete] nut,...........:00es ewt. 0 0 


M. BOOUWUR aa caec divs dic cecenstiac 


4. Biche le mer, Istqual.,orb’k,. 0 4 








. Biche le mer, 2d quality, or 

ON RESTORES LEE AE cwt. 0 1 
. Birds’ nests, Istq.,cleaned,. 1 5 
“ 2d “ good mid., 0 12 


“ 34 “unclean’d, 0 2 
. Camphor, Malay, Ist quali. 
OR FER se: lb, O 5 
Camphor, Malay, 2d quali- 
MUG A Sina cteiscsceas 3 
. Cloves, Ist q., picked,.cwt. 0 7 
o ‘7 motte... 0. 2 


. Clocks, watches, spy-glass- 
es, all kinds of writing. 
desks, dressing- boxes, cut- 
lery, perfumery, &c., 5 per 
cent, ad valorem, 

. Canvass, 30 to 49 yards Jong, 
24 to 31 inches wide, per 


DRNDO, issnsnd cise adtheanas 0 3 
BN RRR ee ewt. 1 5 
. Cornelians,..per 100 stones, 0 3 

- beads, ....... ewt. 2 10 
on TERE MRS a 2 


. Cotton, manufactured, viz: 

Long cloths, white, 30 to 
40 vards long, 39 w 36 
inches wide,...pr. piece, 0 0 

Cambrics and muslins, 20 
to 24 yards long, 40 to 
46 inches wide,.......... 0 

Gray or unbleached cot. 
tons, viz: long cloths, 
domestics, &c.. 3) to 40 
yards long, 28 to 40 
inches wide,............. 0 0 

Gray twilled cottons, 39 to 
40 yards long, 28 to 40 
inches wide,............. 0 0 

Chintz and prints of all 
kinds, 20 to 31 yards 
long, 28 to 31 inches 


o 


wide Freee eeteeeeeeenscewss 0 0 
Handkerchiefs under 1 yd. 

equare, 72 e8.,...........+ 0 1 
Handkerchiefs above 1 yd. 

square, 108 ea.,........ .0 0 


Ginghams, pullicates, dyed 
cottons, velveteens, silk 
and cotton mixtures, 
woollen and cotton mix- 
tures, and all kinds of 
fancy goods, not in cur- 
rent consumption, 5 per 
cent, ad valorem. 


14. Cotton yarn and cotton 


NE i vecvene atin ewt. 0 5 
15. Cow bezoar,...............lb. 0 5 
SERN. SpE cwt. 0 1 


17. Elephants’ teeth, Ist quali- 


Prthaale,.......00..cereyines 1 
Elephants’ teeth, 2d quali. 
OP, DEQ pine vin secsieveee see 1 10 


Imports—Continued. 


G esd 
. Fish maws,...............cwt. 
bees earn eas 0 


J. Glass, glassware, and crys- 





Cohronwo 














talware, of all kinds, 5 per 


cent, ad valorem. 


5 WMTIT s (axa ch eococccmace ewt. 0 0 
2. Ginseng, Ist qual.,............ 9 11 
“ 2d “ orrefuse,. 0°17 
. Gold and silver thread -— 
Ist quality, or real,...... lb 0 0 
24: *** or imitation,... 0 0 
. Guins—Benjamin, .....cwt. 0 5 
Olibanum,........... 0 2 
Cs Rae OBE 0 2 
Gums unenumerated, 10 per 
cent, ad valorem. 
- Horns, bullocks’ and buf- 
| REGIE cewt. 0 10 
Horns, unicorns’ or rhino 
OOO, 5.5 ciavevensse tc case 015 
. Linen, fine, as Irish or 
Scotch, — yards long, — 
inches wide,...... per piece 0 3 


Coarse linen, as linen and 
cotton mixtures, silk and 
linen mixtures, &c., 5 per 
cent, ad valorem, 


. Mace, or flower of nut. 


OE ..+eper cwt. 0 


29. Morther-of-pear] shells,....... 0 
. Metals—viz: 


Copper, manufactured, as 


BEE Mase sgh 340050 sccdan cee 0 
Copper, manufactured, as 

in sheets, rods, &c.,.... 0 
Iron, manufactured, as in 

Miss Sain snciosssszatedge 0 
Iron, manufactured, as in 

bars, rods, &c.,.......-.. 0 
Lead, in pigs, or manufac. 

SIE, Si cuasires <ccvm ees 0:3 
GRU NW isi oon ow cacao 01: 
Steel, unmanufactured,.... 0 $ 
Meivisdadevarcdcaviedasovisii 0 


Tin plates,........... . 0 
Unenumerated me ietals, ‘10 per 
cent, ad valorem. 


. Nutme gs, Ist quality, or 
CIDR, siinitiesas cs aves ewt. 1 10 
Nutmegs, 'Qd quality, or un- 


| AG RNa ROP TR. | 


ns is 0 
Mle ge WME gsi =. «ens e0 cos sxvebs 0 3 
5 INI. cis cs abd tens ocak ds 0 1 
3. Rice, paddy, and grain of all 
a erik su5h Naesnaiad Duty free. 
. Rose malves,............. cewt. 0 
7. Saltpetre, to be sold to gov- 


ernment agents only,...... 


. Sharks’ fins, lst quality, or 


SRE Petree: lege See Ne 


Sharks’ fins, 2d qual., or bl’k, 0 2 64 
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Imrorts—Continued. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
39. Skins and furs, viz :— Sandal-wood,............- 0 2 64 
Cow and ox hides, tanned Japan-wood,,.....+.....00. «8.0.9 
and untanned,............ 03 0 Unenumerated woods, 10 per 
Sea-otter skins,....... each 0 0 103 cent, ad valorem. 
Fox skins, large,.......... - O 0 10% | 47. Woollen manufactured, viz: J 
as entail, 65534; .. 0 0 54 Broadcloths, Sp. stripes, 
Tiger, leopard, and mar. habit cloths, &c., 51 to | 
CGR: SHIM chives vecix's 0 0 103 64 inches wide, per sq. 
Land-otter, raccoon, ard NS od dcbei coed atarcit Ne 0 O11 
sharks’ skins,..per 100, 0 12 0 Long ells, kerseymeres, flan- 
Beaver skins,......2..... 005+ 039 0 nel, and narrow cloths of 
Hare, rabbit, and ermine, 0 3 0 this description, per sq. 
40. Saraltt,..c...0...0500 weeecwt 1 0 2 GONG 5 «sn ealdeinids ce creiaianaie 0 0 5} 
G4: Beatie: isons. sais. catpteieies 0 2 64 Blankets of all kinds,....each 0 O 73 
42. Stuck-fish, &¢.,.....0....00008 0 2 04 Dutch camlets,....pr. sq. foot 0 0 11 
43. Seahorse teeth, .......... ... 010 1 INN i isi dpsep Stcdaiee-sovie 0 0 53 
44. Treasure, and money of all Imitation dv., bombazets, 
MN es el ii eisalc ee free. CRBS, RE bee ine OS 
45. Wine, beer, spirits, &c. : Bunting, narrow, :..........66 0 1 34 
In quart bottles, per 100 Unenumerated woollen g’ds, 
BottOay: oa sdiccieseee 6 or silk and woollen, and 
In pint bottles, per 100 cotton and woollen mix- 
oe ES RR ROE PR 3 0 tures, &c., 5 per cent, ad 
Tn cath Gisiiites ccsvadis cewt. 0 2 64 valorem. 
46. Woods, viz:— 48. Woollen yarn,...........cwt.015 Ig 
Ebony, ................cwt. 0 0 9 





REGULATIONS OF BRITISH TRADE IN CHINA. 


The High Commissioner of the Chinese government has issued a proclamation re- 
specting the treaty between Great Britain and China, and the following general regula. 
tions, under which the British Trade is to be conducted at the five ports, Canton, Amoy, 
Fuchow, Ningpo, and Shanghai :— 


I. Pitors—Whenever a British merchantman shall arrive off any of the five ports 
opened to trade, viz: Canton, Amoy, Fuchow, Ningpo and Shanghai, pilots shall be 
allowed to take her immediately into port; and in like manner when such British ship 
shall have settled all legal rates and charges, and is about to return home, pilots shall be 
immediately granted to take her to sea without any stoppages or delay. Regarding the 
remuneratiun to be given those pilots, that will be equitably settled by the British con- 
sul appointed to each particular port, who will determine it with due reference to the 
distance gone over, the risks run, &c. 

II. Cusrom-wovse Guarps.—The Chinese superintendent of customs, at each port, will 
adopt the means that he may judge most proper to prevent the revenue suffering by 
fraud or smuggling. Whenever fhe pilots shall have brought any British merchantman 
into port, the superintendent of customs will depute one or two trusty custom-house offi. 
cers, whose duty it will be to watch against frauds on the revenue; those will either 
live in a boat or stay on board the English ship, as may best suit their convenience. 
Their food and expenses will be supplied them from day to day from the custom.house, 
and they may not have any fee of their own whatever given to them by the command- 
ers or consignees. Should they break this regulation, they shall be punished proportion. 
ately to the amount exacted. 

II{. Masrers or Saips REPORTING THEMSELVES ON ARRIVAL.— Whenever a Britishivessel 
shall have cast anchor at any one of the above-mentioned ports, the captain will, within 
twenty-four hours after arrival, proceed to the British consulate, and deposit his ship’s 
papers, bill of lading, manifests, &c., in the hands of the consul; failing to do whick he 
would subject himself to a penalty of two hundred dollars. 

For presenting a false manifest the penalty will be five hundred dollars, 

For breaking bulk, and commencing to discharge before due permission shall be ob- 
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tained, the penalty will be five hundred dollars, and confiscation of the goods so dis. 
charged. 

The consul, having taken possession of the ship’s papers, will immediately send a 
written communicaiiun to the superintendent of custums, specifying the register ton- 
nage of the ship, and the particulars vf cargo she has vn board, all of which being done 
in due form, permissivn will then be given to discharge; the duties levied as provided 
fur in the tariff. 

1V. ComMERCIAL DEALINGS BETWEEN ENGLisH anp Cuinese Mercuants.—It having 
been stipulated that English merchauis may trade with whatever native merchants they 
please, shuuld any Chinese merchants frauduleutly abscund or incur debts which they 
are uiiable to discharge, the Chinese authorities, un complaint being made thereof, will 
of course do their utmost to bring the offeiders to justice; it must, however, be dis. 
tinctly understood, that, if the defuulier really cannot be found, or be dead, or bankrupt, 
and there be not wherewith to pay, the English merchant may not appeal to the furmer 
custom of the Hung merchants paying for one another, and can no lunger expect their 
losses made guud tw them. 

V. Tonnace pues.—Kvery English merchantman, on entering any of the above-men- 
tioned five ports, shall pay tonnage dues at the rate of five mace per register ton, in full 
of all charges. The fees formerly levied on entry and departure, of every description, 
are henceturth abvulished. 

VL. Import anp Exrort puties——Goods, whether imported to, or exported from, any 
one of the ubuve-mentioued five ports, are henceforwaid to be taxed accurding to the 
tariffs as now fixed and agreed upun, and no farther sums are to be levied beyond those 
which are specified in the tariff. All duties incurred by an English merchant vessel, 
whether on gouds imported or exported, or in the shape of tonnage dues, must first be 
paid up in tull; which done, the superintendent of customs will grant a port clearance, 
and this being shown to the British consul, he will thereupon return the ship’s papers and 
permit the vessel tu depart. 

Vil. Examination oF Goons aT THE Custom-nouse.—Every English mercbant having 
cargo to luad or discharge, must give due intimation thereof, and hand particulars of the 
saine to the consul, who will iminediately despatch a recognized linguist of his own es. 
tablishment to communicate the particulars to the superiniendent uf customs, that the 
goods may be exumined and neither pariy subjected to Juss. The English merchant 
must have a properly qualified person on the spot to attend to his interest when his 
gouds are being examiued for duty; otherwise, should there be complaints, these can- 
not be attended to. Regarding such goods as are subject by the tariff to an ad valorem 
duty, if the English merchant cannot agree with the Chinese officer in fixing a value, 
then each party shall ca'l two or three merchants to look at the gouds, and the highest 
prices at which any of ‘hese merchants would be willing to purchase shall be assumed 
as the value of the goods. ‘To fix the tare upon any article (such as tea,) if the English 
merchant cannot agree wi‘h the custum-house officer, then each party shall chuose so 
many chests out of every one hundred, which, being first weighed in gross, shall after- 
ward be tared, and the average tare upon these shall be assumed as the tare upon the 
whole, and upon this principle shall the tariff be fixed upon all other goods in packages. 
If there should still be any disputed pvints which cannot be setiled, the English mer. 
chant may appeal to the consul, who will communicate the particulars of the case to the 
superin'endent of customs, that it may be equitably arranged. But the appeal must be 
made on the saine day, or it will not be regarded. While such puints are still open, the 
superintendent of customs will delay to insert the same in the books, thus affurcing an 
opportunity that the merits of the case may be tried and sified. 

VIII. Manner OF PayiNG THE DUTIES.—I{ is herein-before provided, that every English 
vessel that enters any one of the five ports, shall pay all duties and tonnage dues before 
she is permitted to depart. The superintendent of customs will select certain shrofis, or 
banking establishments, of known stability, to whum he will give licenses authorising 
them to receive duties from the English merchants on behalf of government, and the 
receipts of these shroffs for any money paid them shall be considered as a government 
voucher. In the paying of these duties, different kinds of fureign money may be made 
use of, but as fureign money is not of equal purity with sycee silver, the English con. 
suls appointed to the different ports will, according to time, place, and circun:s ances, 
arrange with the superintendent of customs at each port, what coins may be teken in 
payment, and what per centage may be necessary to make them equal to standard or 
pure silver. 

IX. Weicnts anp Measures.—Sets of bolance yards, for the weighing of goods, of 
money weights, and of measures, prepared in exact conformity to those hitherto in use 
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at the custom-house at Canton, and duly stamped and sealed in prvof thereof, will be 
kept in possession uf the superintendent of customs, and also at the British consulate, at 
each of the five ports, and these shall be the standard by which all duties shall be 
charged, and all sums paid to government. In case of any dispute arising between Brit. 
ish merchants and the Chinese officers of customs regarding the weights or measures of 
goods, references shall be made to these standards, and disputes decided accordingly. 

X. Licurers or Careo-Boats.—Whenever an English merchant shall have tu luad or 
discharge cargo, he may hire whatever kind of lighter or cargu-boat he pleases, and the 
sum to be paid for such boat can be settled between the parties themselves without the 
interference of government. ‘The number of these bvats shall not be limited, nor shall 
a monopoly of then be granted to any parties. If any smuggling take place in them, 
the offenders will of course be punished according to law. Should any of these boat. 
people, while engaged in conveying goods for English merchants, fraudulently abscond 
with the property, the Chinese authorities will do their best to apprehend them; but, at 
the same time, the English merchants must take every due precaution for the safety of 
their guods. 

X{. Transutement or Goops.—No English merchant ships may tranship goods without 
special permission ; should any urgent case happen where transhipment is necessary, 
the circumstances must first be submitted to the consul, who will give a certificate to 
that effect, and the superintendent of customs will then send a special officer to be pre- 
sent at the transhipment. If any one presumes to tranship without such permissiun be- 
ing asked fur and obtained, the whole of the goods so illicitly transhipped will be confis. 
cated. 

XII. Suporpinate Consutar Orrices.—At any place selected for the anchorage of the 
English merchant ships, there may be appointed a subordinate consular officer, of ap- 
proved good conduct, to exercise due control over the seamen and others. He must ex- 
ert himself to prevent quarrels between the English seamen and natives, this being of 
the utmust importance. Should anything of the kind unfortunately take place, he will 
in like manner do his best to arrange it amicably. When sailors go on shore to walk, 
officers shall be required to accoinpany them; and should disturbances take place, such 
officers will be held responsible. The Chinese officers may not impede natives from 
coming alongside the ships to sell clothes or other necessaries to the sailors living on 
board. 

XIII. Dispures seween Britisa Supsects anp Catnsse.—Whenever a British sub- 
ject has reason to complain of a Chinese, he must first proceed to the consulate and 
state his grievance. ‘I'he consul will thereupon inquire into the merits of the case, and 
do his utmost to arrange it amicably. In like manner, if a Chinese have reason to com. 
plain of a British subject, he shall no less listen to his complaint, and endeavor to settle 
it in a friendly manner. If an English merchant have occasion to address the Chinese 
authorities, he shall send such address through the consul, who will see that the lan. 
guage is becoming, and if otherwise, will direct it to be changed, or will refuse to con. 
vey the address. If, unfortunately, any disputes take place of such a nature that the consul 
cannot arrange them amicably, then he shall reqiest the assistance of a Chinese ofhcer, 
that they may together examine into the merits of the case and decide it equitably. Re- 
garding the punishment of English criminals, the English government will enact the 
laws necessary to attain that end, and the consul will be empowered to put them in 
force ; and regarding the punishment of Chinese criminals, they will be tried and pun- 
ished by their own laws, in the way provided for by the correspondence which took place 
at Nanking after the concluding of the peace. 

XLV. Bririsa Government CRUISERS ANCHORING WITHIN THE Ports.—An English 
government cruiser will anchor within each of the five ports, that the consul may have 
the means of better restraining sailors and others, and preventing disturbances. But these 
government Cruisers are not to be put upon the same footing as merchant vessels, for as 
they bring no merchandise and do not come. to trade, they will of course pay neither 
dues nor charges. The resident consul will keep the superintendent of customs duly in. 
formed of the arrival and departure of such government cruisers, that he may take 
measures accordingly. 

XV. On rue Security To Be given ror Barrish Mercuant Vesseis.—It has hith- 
erto been the custom, when an English vessel-entered the port of Canton, that a Chinese 
hong merchant stood security for her, and all duties and charges were paid through such 
security merchant. And these security merchants being now done away with, it is un- 
dersioud that the British consul will hencefurth be security for all British merchant ships 
entering and in the afuresaid Chinese ports. 
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CANAL AND RAILROAD STATISTICS. 


TARIFF OF FREIGHTS ON THE SOUTH CAROLINA RAILROAD. 


From CuaRLEsTON TO 
Salt per sack, not exceeding four bushels,............cseceseeesseeeeceeees 
Drygoods, shoes, saddlery, boxes furniture, hats, bonnets, and all 
OOTP ORNOIE BOGE gn x5. ak ns 0 c00n pn cnssede sbasne ss sovnss « per cubic foot, 


Bacon, bagging, beeswax, confectionary, coffee, copper, drugs, glass, 
hides, hardware, lard, butter, leather, molasses in barrels, mill and 
grindstones, oil, paints, rope, rice, sugar, tallow, tobacco, tin, and 


all other articles by weight,................scsseccseneereeees per 100 Ibs. 
Hogsheads of molasses and oil, tain veil saltitimiaih tndeaaiiie ve. 
“ if at risk of shippers,...... “ 


Hogsheads and pipes of liquor, not exceeding 120 gallons,... 
Quarter casks and barrels of liquor, beef and pork, tongues ‘and 


SESE REE Lag Hap 2 Oa Rem Oe Je pe each 
Half barrels of liquor, beef and pork, tongues and fish,............ oid 
Kegs of liquor, not exceeding 5 gallons,.................se0eseeeeeees “ 

ae “ GIES i te SS SREY SS Re SRO a % 
Demijohns, jars, and jugs, not exceeding 2 gallons,................ 
- " . Fig PERO SERRE. 
ac snake dp eonbbbitene 6 
Barrels of beets, bread, crackers, flour, potatoes, fruit, oysters, onions, 
and ice, and all light barrels, ............s0..sscssesscsseeseessseeess each 
Half barrels of beets, bread, crackers, flour, potatoes, fruit, oysters, 

I i, aca cn bine pail each 

Barrels of lime, by the car-load, ...2. 10.....c...cccessecsessdsccercee te 

* vs wich chickka a iaibaednabieavesebuinionbes «57 
Smiths’ bellows,... LE ATE Se NEES OES, SERIES I, IO 
Buckets and tubs in  nests,. Seok Mladl caitiug seas oes chaphdackaes exacts co end 4 
Shovels, spades, scythes, and brooms,................+.s00.00s per dozen 
7 SREREMER REAR i ge EE Ae Se ee - 
Rocking-chairs,.................- SEER IBD so dakak nabaninas Chadilesvahane +i each 
RUIN, TOME, OIG BID s. oo. cssccs cncncccnensseses accoesncavecnnsees 44 
NE el chp bpanbuasresabuvan sade - 
Ploughs and wheelbarrows,...........+....ssccccecssessessseceeesseeess - 
rath iain, o Kia. : bg naan aks gndnS ipeneh Gi e+.ernehinn On per dozen 
Close carriages, and stage-coaches,............s0..0eeeeeeeeeseeeeeee 00CN 
PIN, SON sn. <cksenssacedesdecnsncavepaqhicsonocesess " 
I i ach dn sdk sist annies eputh con snephinarsestecs.« " 


Gigs, sulkeys, and common Jersey wagons, or carryalls,.........  “ 

cs nid eka Wikebiaginesoubesncastavgen 

Fee IEE BOGRAIOD,..... 5 acs... cneccnersscdencesacesyscssicoeacccsocsesese |. ™ 
Domestic Propvce. 

Cotton, in round and square bales, at present rate per 100 Ibs., (sub- 


ject to variation by bale or by weight,) ..........cccccscseseseeeseeeees 
Cotton yarns, cotton fabrics, and indigo,............s00+6 per 100 lbs. 
Grain—oats, bran, rice-flour, in sacks,..................00085 per bushel, 
“ corn meal, grist, peas, beans, ground-nuts,........ r 
“wheat, rye, and grass seeds,...........0..sceesseeees si 
Hay, blades, and straw in bales,*...............scsseeceerevee per 100 Ibs. 
A single horse, mule, ox, or WO ss dacacdessctencnodeesvceies spaiker beeen 
Two MN ET OMe Tc ALEC U RS goa dea bib viles Ulieece Ob tven kere sg 
Three os “ EE CO RS. OR ey EN ETC oe 
Four “ “ “ Suiaeswancined thgakscmasewabage 
Live sheep and goats, by car. load,.. eVinhcbauitbadsich anipitaseiebets we 
Lambs, kids, and pigs, eS, Fah sbdneeveasetvatecksstieeve emake - 
Calves, “ pai wbeeds <b etal vesosia oalkoenees ms 


Columbia. 


$0 40 


15 00 
10 00 


Hamburg. 
$0 40 


124 


1 50 





* If sent by ton or car-load, as may be agreed upon, the owners loading and unloading. 
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Tanirr or Freicnrs, ete.—Continued. 


From Charleston to Columbia. Hamburg. 
Hogs,..... See WaWey Min inet Sptes 4c kink cu cveceCascces -arsuanes Shared per 100 Ibs. 40 40 
One: or more of the above, if boxed, by measurement, per passenger 
ith Meith lnsihisceonnss syeivacuehisibedsoadenciein +.. «per foot 124 124 


Larger quantities of live stock will be taken by weight, by the 
head or car, as may be agreed on by superintendeut of trans. 


portation. 

Geese and turkeys in coops,............ bese ddeaigaaanaie da sper head 10 10 
Ducks and fowls ILE ONL ICL SETS 3 3 
Eygs, in boxes, baskets, or tubs,..........0c0.ccseecseeeeeecuees per eles 2 2 
Fruit and vegetables, dried peaches and apples, hav taseesea\an ai per bbl. 50 50 

In smaller quantities, in boxes, baskets, ke. pro rata, no box or 
NINE 5k Aid Detar ddnibt'e y tenn clinsdate Bas inahesavawen’ vhercaexeecuades 25 25 
Dogs i in baggage- EE GI ga is 0 snscde tea scnsecisaroesecssd each 1 Of 1 00 
5D arples,....c.s000 Gilad Varies seNuaka> <te vean' oo 59 5) 
“ “ TO  cabcecuatearet th eines Wovbabincanave cc " 25 25 


Marl, per bushel, for first 10 miles, 5 cents; 1 cent for every 10) 
miles additional. 

Bricks, per 1,000, for first ten miles, $2; and 59 cents for every 10 
miles additional. 

Wood, per cord, $1 for first 10 miles, and 25 cents for every 10 ‘Pihis tiated ant 
miles additional. “Rants Sy ioaie 
Spokes and staves, $1 50 per 1,009 for first 10 miles, and 25 cents p unlvaded:by the 
ag owners. 

for every 10 miles additional. 

Shingles, 75 cents per 1,090 for first 10 miles, and 25 cents for every 

10 miles additional. 

Lumber, $1 5) per 1,000 for first 10 miles, and 25 cents for each 
additivnal 10 miles. 

The rate of freight between Columbia and Hamburg will be as sbove's ; and to all in. 
termediate stations between Branchville, Columbia, and Hamburg, where the present 
freizht exceeds, it shall be reduced to the rate specified as above. 

The company does not engage to notify consignees of the arrival of goods and pro- 
duce. They are considered as delivered when. they have reached the depot; but if not 
taken away, will be stored at the depot, at the risk of the owner. 

Goods, wares, produce, and merch: indise, cunsigned to the company’s agent in Charles- 
ton, will be forwarded and shipped tw any place of destination, free of commissions. The 
same, if intended for the interior of the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama, 
unless otherwise directed, will be despatched by the first wagons offering for the place 
to which the goods may be consigned. If destined fur the Georgia railroad, they will 
be sent to the depot in Augusta immediately ; provision being made, in all the above 
cases, for the payment of freight and expenses on the road, to the agent in Charleston, 
or to the company’s agent at the depot, by whum the goods are furwarded. 





We give, above, the tariff of freights on the South Carolina railroads from Charleston 
to Columbia, Hamburg, &c. Superintendents of the different roads in the United States 
will, we trust, perceive the importance of furnishing the rates adopted by the several 
companies for publication in this Magazine, as a desirable medium of communicating a 
kind uf information required by merchants and business men. 


SOUTHERN ROUTE FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE MISSISSIPPL 


The Augusta Constitutionalist states that a meeting of the proprietors and agents of the 
several railroad and stage companies on the great mail route between Memphis, Tenn., and 
Charleston, 8. C., was held at Tuscumbia, Alabama, on the 19th ult. The object of the 
meeting was to adopt a uniform and reduced charge per mile, in concert with the Tuscum- 
bia, Courtland, and Decatur, and Georgia and Charleston railroad companies. The meeting 
resolved to adopt two tickets, one from Memphis, Tennessee, to Decatur, Alabama, and 


49* 
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the other from Decatur to Charleston. The sum of $12 is to be charged from Memphis to 
Decatur, and the sum of $25 from Decatur to Charleston. By this arrangement, it appears 
that the time from Memphis to Charleston will be six and a half days, at a charge of $37, 
and to New York nine days, at a charge of $62. According to the rates now fixed by the 
resolutions adopted, and the speed already established on the line, the traveller will make 
the trip from Tuscumbia to New York in seven days; and the expense will be 52 for 
conveyance, and about $10 for other expenses, viz :— 


582 








Tuscumbia to Decatur, railroad, 43 miles,..................ccceeseeeeseceeeeescseneeses $2 00 
Decatur to Madison, Ga., stage, 260 miles,................ccccescceeseeteceeeneeceeee 16 00 
Madison to Charleston, railroad, 241 miles,.,............c...cessececserecersceeeeseess 9 00 
Charleston to Baltimore, steamboat and railroad,................sceceresesseeeveeeees 19 00 
Baltimore to Philadelphia, railroad,..:..............cesceestecssccessccctsncevscseesseses 3 00 
DURE TUE SPOOF FR OUMGh ns cannc su cncavanchsccyonencaensss pubscasooes sopocgecbuucseqens 3 00 
52 00 

ee I I aa us sccckingoc a vncrge 5s cos oo ngacennenesacateegseomnspees 10 00 

ag ee as ne eau ca tocanaaies vb pavedaerebata $62 00 


The expense from Tuscumbia to New York, by the way of Nashville, Louisville, Wheel- 
ing, &c., is $72. 





LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY. 


The receipts of the company for the conveyance of passengers during the last six 
months, are nearly twenty-five thousand dollars less than for the corresponding period 
in the year 1842. Happily there has been no material decrease in the income from 
freight. A reduction in the disbursements, too, has fully neutralized the falling off in 
the gross receipts. 





Receipts for the last six months, ..............c.sceeseseeeseceescetecsenees £108,960 10s. 1d. 
Expenses - PRT if eee egbeewdals > inlesps nonss Casbebenaceaere 51,897 18s. 6d. 
Nett profit “ MAH FSR Y cy debcg beads Shans dn veacdebedaToudecian’ £57,062 11s. 7d. 


This amount, by the addition of an undivided surplus, was increased to £60,450, equal 
to 5 per cent on 12,090 shares entitled to dividend. A dividend of 5 per cent was ac- 
cordingly agreed to, payable on and after the 8th instant. 

Great progress has been made during the last six months in the construction of the 
Leeds Junction line; and it is expected that a continuous line of railway from Liver- 
pool to Leeds, York, and Hull, will be in operation early in the ensuing year. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE ON THE WABASH AND ERIE 


CANAL. 


It is a fact, says the Indianapolis Journal, that we are beginning to send produce west 

to the New York and Boston markets. Large quantities of hemp and other articles are 

“now being forwarded in wagons to La Fayette, some sixty-five miles northwest, by our 
enterprising citizens, to be sent on the Wabash and Erie canal to Boston and New York 
markets. For one hundred and fifty miles above this place, along the rich valley of the 
White river, this canal can be reached by our farmers, by travelling north and west some 
sixty or sixty-five miles.. Heretofore, they have been compelled to transport their pro- 
ducts in wagons one hundred and fifty to two hundred miles, to reach Cincinnati, and 
other points on the Ohio. 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


We have received from the officers of this philanthropic institution a circular, appeal- 
ing to the friends of the institution for aid. The Society, having given largely of their 
funds, and devoted much of their time to the furtherance of the objects of the Society, 
feel warranted in asking aid from those who are alike interested with themselves in the 
moral improvement of seamen—an object so deeply affecting all the mercantile interests 
of this great commercial emporium. 

The last call on the public was made for the means of building the Sailor’s Home, which 
has been completed, and is now in successful operation. In relation to this institution, the 
Board are convinced, from careful observation, that it is fully answering the purpose for 
which it was established ; and that it is doing more for the protection, comfort, and moral 
improvement of seamen; than any other of the means directed to this object. It is only 
by such an establishment as the “ Home,” that a prominent example can be presented of 
a boarding-house for seamen, which shall produce a constant moral influence ; and with- 
out it, the many respectable private boarding-houses which now exist, would sink under 
the discouragements by which they are surrounded, growing out of the profligate character 
of many of the houses into which seamen are allured to their ruin. The following is a 
statement of the condition of the house up to the Ist of October, 1843 :— 





PINU TRRUT UI HENCE TRY TOs oie c 5o5 5 Soak Gad oie so bow ncrokescaecdce vedkvewsloase’s 4,755 
“received from Ist May, 1843, to Ist Oct: ibe r, 1843, 5 months, ; pc eiieals che 1,771 
“¢ shipped in 518 Se ig BD apa ean ais 96 ohana 1,497 
Si I ae sy cuales sengcaNenaiis akon ctas sah ancien deghenetvies 10 
«dismissed for disorderly MIN sacsbhancays< cod asus cancahesccnuns 20 
6 left for other Howsés,..... ......... 2. . cece cescees ‘ 8 
“Ai “ different parts of the country,............6:...secceee phadinbuas 47 
** — deceased—in hospital,..........:sesecceeeceeeseeeereees silcin gk aae uk cae 
« " suddenly, in W alnut-street, sags ahinihil aps pena ones Fae 
* PI os cc he lesk vs aeas <hbas aderkssosons codoveke oe 

_ 4 
“remaining in the house,................0ce0sees kde cn ph aes ‘ 185 


Some hundreds of these men have arrived at the “ Home” after shipwreck, or in pov- 
erty from other causes, and have been relieved, who, from their destitution, have necessa- 
rily departed in arrears to the house. The directors, however, believe that the relief of 
such is furthering the designs of the institution, and that no. worthy seaman ought to be 
refused a kind reception. It appears that the receipts of the house, thus far, have fallen 
short of the expenditures, owing to the very considerable amount of arrears due from 
seamen. The Board have not deemed it proper to avail of any of the incidental advan- 
tages of a clothing-store, or of an allowance from those who supply seamen with clothing, 
or from washing, or any other perquisite, conceiving that the only proper course in these 
respects is one entirely disinterested. 'The committee believe, however, that as far as the 
house may have been a source of expense to the friends of seamen, the benefit to the pub- 
lic has been commensurate. They point with confidence to the improved character of 
seamen; to the sobriety and promptness with which they go on board of ship when about 
to sail; to their increased temperance and efficiency, and to the reasonable hope of still 
greater improvement in all these respects, The directors speak with the more confidence 
on this subject, as a large part of them are merchants and shipmasters, and well acquaint- 
ed with the past and present character of seamen. The debt of the Board, which it is 
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the object of this effort to pay off, has been of long standing, and operates in many ways 
to the disadvantage of the institution. When paid, the directors confidently believe the 
expenditures will. be met by the ordinary receipts. The committee do not dwell on the 
beneficial influence exerted by the chaplains of the Society abroad, on the character of the 
seamen, as this appeal is more especially made to the merchants and citizens of New York, 
with reference to the Sailor’s Home. With a view to the more full satisfaction of the 
public, a select committee of the directors has been recently appointed to inspect, in de- 
tail, the management and condition o/ the Home, and the result has been perfectly satis- 
factory, showing that the moral and religious order of the house, and the economy of its 
management, are all that the friends of seamen could desire. 

The following gentlemen constitute the officers uf the Society :—Edward Richardson, 
President ; Charles N. Talbot, Treasurer ; Thomas Hale, Rec. Secretary ; John Spaulding, 
Fin’l Secretary ; and James Boorman, Anson G. Phelps, D, W. C. Olyphant, W. H. Aspin- 
wall, Ephraim Corning, John C. Green, Robert B. Minturn, Augustus Whitlock, N. Briggs, 
Rufus Davenport, Henry Holdrege, Jasper Corning, Nathaniel W. Merrill, Peletiah Perit, 
Daniel Fanshaw, E. D. Hurlbut, Thomas De Witt, J. C. Brigham, Reuben Brumley, 
Directors. 





UNITED STATES HOME LEAGUE. 


The anniversary meeting of the United States Home League was held in New York 
on the 17th of October, 1843, at the Repository of the American Institute. We publish, 
by request, in another part of this Magazine, the very able report of Mr. C. C. Haven, 
which was read at the meeting, and unanimously adopted. The following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year:— 

President—Gen. James Tallmadge, New York. Vice-Presidents—Goy. Mahlon Dick- 
inson, New Jersey ; James Brewster, Connecticut ; J. W. Thompson, M. D., Delaware ; 
Hon. Harmar Denny, Pennsylvania. Recording Secretary—L. D. Chapin, Esq. New 
York. Corresponding Secretary—T. B. Wakeman, Esq., New York. Treasurer—Wil- 
liam G. Lambert, Esq., New York. Central Committee—Joseph Blunt, C. C. Haven, 
Adoniram Chandler, J.D. P. Ogden, Charles A. Davis, Esquires, New York city ; Samuel 
Oakley, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry Burden, Esq., Troy, N. Y.; Charles 8. Morgan, Esq., 
Virginia ; John S. Riddle, Esq., Philadelphia ; Joseph Grinnell, Esq., New Bedford, Mass. ; 
Stephen Fairbanks, Esq., Boston, Mass.; William B. Kinney, Esq., New Jersey. 





SHOES MANUFACTURED BY MACHINFRY. 


The New York Evening Post gives the fullowing description of the manner of making 
shoes by a machine, owned by Mr. Ruggles, of 69 Gold.street, in this city :—The sole- 
leather is first pressed between wooden rollers, which makes it extremely firm and com- 
pact—much more so than hammering can do. It is then placed under a cutting machine, 
which, at one operation, cuts it into the proper shape. Meantime, another machine is 
busy making stee] wire into screws of about three feet in length, all of which is done 
with surprising celerity. A fourth machine punches the soles with holes, inserts the 
screw, and cuts it off at the proper length. All that is then necessary, is to rivet the 
screws by a few blows with a hammer, on an anvil. The soles manufactured in this 
way are superior to the Napoleon, inasmuch as the rivets adhere better, and the leather 
is rendered more compact. They are produced with infinitely less labor, and can be 


afforded about 50 per cent cheaper. 
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THE BOOK TRADE. 


1.—History of Europe, from the commencement of the French Revolution, in 1789, to 
the Restoration of the Bourbons, in 1815. By Arcnisatp Auison. Four volumes. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Alison’s history, without controversy, will take rank among the best standard 
4 works in that department of literature. Hypercriticism can discover some defects, some 
repetitions, some superfluities, and even some errors ; but, after all, they detract but very 
little from the sterling value of the narrative. We have studied the whole of the work, 
and, with two exceptions only, it is evident to us that Mr. Alison has well-executed a 
most laborious and important task, by condensing and displaying the marvellous mass of 
: facts during the unprecedented extent and continuity of the ever-varying events of the 
French revolution, from the meeting of the states genera] until the final abdication of 
oa Napoleon. The faults which the critical reader may find with Mr. Alison’s style and 
redundancies are easier discovered than avoided in a history published in consecutive 
years, and especially where the prominent themes were altogether identical. The ex- 
ceptions to which we refer, are his inaccurate view of modern republican countries and 
political economy, as exemplified in the United States. His acquaintance with our fed- 
eral compact is very inadequate, and, therefore, it is not surprising that he should have 
mistaken, however involuntarily, both the theory and the practice of our democratic in. 
stitutions. The other objection arises from his partial and very inaccurate description 
of some of the occurrences, both military and naval, as well as of our interior policy and 
movements, during the last war with Britain. These have been corrected partly by 
4 himself and partly by Chancellor Kent, and in a series of notes appended to the seventy- 
4 sixth chapter, respecting America; by which means his inaccuracies are noticed, and in 
a great measure effaced. His portraitures are drawn with discrimination; and, except 
probably some unconscious strokes of his pencil too flattering on the tory side, and a 
little distorting of the whig leaders in England, we think that he has proved himself to 
be a master limner. His eulogy of Washington is inferior to neither of the plaudits 
which the attributes of our revolutionary and presidential patriot have elicited ; and with 
the addenda in the notes of the seventy-sixth chapter, the objections to Mr. Alison’s 
avowed anti-American sentiments are of no weight or importance; while his gallery of 
portraits, Chapter LX., is very graphical. Moreover, his volumes present one noble 

































5 trait. They are replete with high-toned Christian morals; and though he may err in the 
ae * 2 ° . . . 

4 use of his own criteria, from undue aversion or attachment, yet the applications of the 
‘e rule are very apposite; and the pertinacity and frequency with which he urges and re. 


peats the momentous doctrine of national retribution, and the claims of religion upon 
individuals, give a charm and a recommendation to the work which, to an American 
patriot and philanthropist, are overpowering. The New York copy is vastly improved 
q by the addition of a most copious index, which is not found in the original work ; so that 
: the Harper’s publication not only furnishes the author’s narrative entire, but, including 
i the notes to the seventy-sixth chapter and the index, sixty pages are supplied for the 
q edification and advantage of the American reader. We have not the smallest fellow. 
ship of judgment or sensibility with any of Mr. Alison’s anti-American notions and prin- 
ciples ; but, exclusive of them, we have no hesitation to affirm, that the introductory and 















the last sections of many of his chapters, especially Chapter LX. and the concluding 
lucubrations in Chapter LXXVIIL., are worth the price of the whole work, which, we 
opine, cannot be too extensively disseminated. 
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2.—The Opal; a Pure Gift for the Holy Days. Edited by N. P. Wnts. Illustrated 
by J. G. Cuapman. New York: J.C. Riker. 1844. 


This beautiful annual, fur the new year, is .most emphatically what it purports to be, 
“a pure gift for the holy days.” A correct and cultivated taste has here been rendered 
subservient to the high moral and refined social sentiments of humanity. While the 
editor appears to regard religious books, devoted solely to the inculcation of the precepts 
of piety, as all.important, as one branch of instruction and reading, he has not forgotten 
that the Father who made all things for his creatures, and gave them taste, ideality, and 
a sense exquisitely alive to the beautiful, intended no ascetic privation of the innocent 
objects which minister to these faculties. The embellishments are all from original 
designs by Chapman, nine in number, and embrace the fullowing subjects :—Christ 
Walking on the Water; Ruth and Naomi; Dream of the Consumptive; Christ by the 
Well of Sychar; The Mill; The Daughter of Jairus; The Deserted Wife ; The Emi- 
grant’s Sabbath, and Morning; which have original letter press illustrations, in prose or 
verse, Among the contributors, we notice the names of Willis, Prufessur Bush, Richard 
Henry Wilde, C. F. Hoffman, H. T. Tuckerman, Park Benjamin, James Aldrich, and 
many other well-known and favorite writers. The articles are generally well-written, 
though of varied merit; but, where all are so good, we feel disinclined to compare or 
criticise. ‘The paper, printing, and binding, are really beautiful, and in keeping with 
the high moral and literary character of the book. 
3.—The Rose of Sharon; a Religious Souvenir for 1844. Edited by Miss Sanan C. 

Evearton. Boston: A. Tompkins. 1844. 

This is the fifth year of the blossoming of the “ Rose of Sharon.” The literary con- 
tents have, from the commencement, been characterized for purity of thought, if not 
always of the highest order of literary merit; though, in this respect, not behind works 
of this class. The engravings in the earliest issues were execrable; but the volume for 
1843 is a great improvement on those that preceded it, and the present is nearly all we 
can expect in view of the state of the art in this country. Indeed, the frontispiece, and 
two or three others, rise above mediocrity; and, on the whole, will bear a favorable 
comparison with its contemporaries. We have not time or space to speak of the various 
articles, in prose or verse, that so appropriately make up the volume; and we cannot 
find it in our heart to find fault with a few trifling blemishes in composition in a work 
abounding with pure and nuble sentiments, fresh from the inspiration of a goodness so 
full of love for, and faith in, God and man. 
4-—The Rose; or, Affection’s Gift, for 1844. Edited by Emt.y Marsnats. 18mo., pp. 

256. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

We rejoice to see a revival of annual-making; and the more so, as we notice an evi- 
dent improvement in this pleasant and agreeable kind of light literature. This is, we be- 
lieve, the third annual issue of the “ Rose ;” and, although ushered into life in an unpre- 
tending manner, it really possesses merit; and that, too, of a higher order than works of 
this description, designed more particularly for the younger members of society, published 
some five or six years ago. The engravings are the prettiest things of the kind we have 
seen ; and the selections are generally chosen with taste, and a correct appreciation of the 
pure in thought, the chaste and beautiful in style. 
5.—Elijah the Tishbite. By F. W. Krummacuer, D. D., author of the “ Martyr 

Lamb,” “ Dew of Israel,” etc. 18mo. pp. 458. New York: Robert Carver. 

The author of this work is a German. The present edition is a reprint of the Eng- 
lish translation. The admirers of German religious literature, divested of the prevailing 
anti-supernaturalism or rationalism of that country, considered by the most numerous 
class of religionists here, where it is less prevalent, as ‘a species of refined infidelity,’ 
will thank the American publisher for a more “ evangelical” development of the Christian 
sentiment. 
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6.—A new and complete History of the Holy Bible, as contained in the Old and New 
Testaments, from the Creation of the World to the full establishment of Christiani- 
ty; containing a clear and comprehensive account of every remarkable transaction 
recorded in the Sacred Scriptures during a period of upwards of four thousand years. 
With copious notes, critical and expianatory, forming an illustrated commentary of 
the sacred text. With numerous engravings. By Rosert Sears, aided by the wri- 
tings of our most celebrated Biblical scholars, and other learned persons who have 
made the scripture their study. 8vo. pp. 672. New York: Sears & Walker. 1843. 


Though the records of the sacred volume and its historical associations have gained, 
with every century, a deeper, and truer, and more universal homage from man; though 
the high and noble influence which this Book of books is continually exerting elevates 
it above any extraneous attraction ; still do we rejoice in every effort made to illuminate 
its pages, or create a taste for the reverential perusal of the earliest records of man’s out- 
ward history of bis intellectual, social, and religious progress, and of those revelations 
which come through the medium of the Good, the Beautiful, and the True. A work 
which, by historical, geographical, and scientific researches, renders us more familiar 
with the country and times wherein were evolved the most remarkable events in the 
history of the race, from physical death in Adam to our spiritual birth in Jesus, has too 
universally acknowledged an interest to need a recommendation from our pen; but as 
regards the splendid volume before us, we cannot refrain from expressing our admira- 
tion of the spirit and manner in which the publishers have executed their noble enter- 
prise, by saying that they have rendered the mechanical execution of the work worthy 
of its contents. What higher praise can we bestow ? 


7.—The Governmental History of the United States of America, from the Earliest 

Settlement to the adoption of the present Constitution. By Henry Snerman, Coun. 

sellur at Law, New York. In four parts. 12mo. pp. 282. New York: Mark H. 

Newman. 1843. 

The design of this work is, to place within the reach of our common schools, and the 
libraries for the young throughout the country, a plain and simple history of the origin 

of our government and institutions, with the causes which have given to them their 
characteristic qualities. There is, we believe, no work extant calculated particularly to 
aid them in making these acquisitions; while those from whence this information was 
derived were either too ponderous, too voluminous, or too expensive, to fall into the 
hands of the mass of juvenile readers. The best authorities have been consulted in its 
preparation, and it appears to us admirably adapted to the purposes for which it was in- 
tended by the author. 
8.—Life of Andrew Jackson, Private, Military, and Civil. With illustrations. By 

Amos Kenpaut. No. 1. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We have only had time to glance at the outside of this work, which is really very beam 
tiful. “The task,” says the author, “has been undertaken with the approbation of Gen- 
eral Jackson himself, who has kindly put into the author’s hands his books and papers, 
public and private, and on obscure points favored him with his own recollections. With 
these materials, with the works already published, and with the contributions of facts and 
papers by many of the General’s associates in civil and military life, aided by his own 
knowledge of events occurring within the last twenty years, the author hopes to produce 
a work worthy of the confidence and patronage of the American people.” 


9.—An Address, delivered before the Mercantile Library Association, at the Odeon, in 
Boston, October 3, 1843. By Pair Hone. Boston: William D. Ticknor. 


We regret that it is out of our power to do more than announce the publication of the 
excellent address of Mr. Hone. We shall make it, in a future number, the subject of 
an article; when we hope to render ample justice to a performance so creditable to the 
head and heart of its respected author. 
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10.—The Huguenots in France and America. By the author of “ Three Experiments 
of Living,” “ Life and Times of Martin Luther,” “ Life and Times of Thomas Cran- 
mer,” etc. 2 vols.,12mo. pp. 336 and 332. Cambridge: John Owen. 1843. 


We have seldom read two more delightful volumes than these. The writer, an Amer- 
ican lady, has invested historic narrative with life, clothing her in the habiliments of her 
day, that she may call forth the sympathies of succeeding generations. While she con- 
sults the best historians and biographers, she ‘ always reserves to herself the right of free 
and impartial judgment where narratives, as is not unfrequently the case, differ.’ We 
have no fear of pronouncing an undue eulogium upon this really excellent work. The 
North American Review, in order, doubtless, to display its critical acumen, has discovered 
in the volume’ some faults of style, but goes as far as we do in bestowing commendation 
upon the enduring and intrinsic qualities of the work. Reference is seldom made to the 
numerous authors consulted, except where history has approached so near to romance as 
to wear the appearance of fiction. This, like all the publications of Mr. Owen, in its 
typographical appearance, closely resembles the style of the English press, and is not 
surpassed by the best of them, 
11.—Marco Paul’s Adventures in Pursuit of Knowledge. By the author of Rollo, Jo- 

nas, and Lucy Books. Four vols. 18mo. Boston: T. H. Carter & Co. 1843. 

Four volumes, each devoted to travels in some particular region of the country, and 
designed to be continued. The present volumes embrace “ Boston,” the “ Erie Canal,” 
“City of New York,” and “ Vermont.” The object of the series is not merely to en- 
tertain the reader with a narrative of juvenile adventures, but also to communicate, in 
connection with them, as extensive and varied information as possible, in respect to the 
geography, the scenery, the customs and institutions of the country, as they present 
themselves to the observation of the little traveller, who makes his excursion under the 
guidance of an intelligent and well informed companion, qualified to assist him in the 
acquisition of knowledge and in the formation of character. The author has succeeded 
in enlivening his narrative, and at the same time infusing into it elements of a salutary 
moral influence, by means of personal incidents befalling the actors in the story. These 
are of course imaginary ; but we have the author’s assurance, “ upon the strict and ex- 
act truth and fidelity of all the descriptions of places, institutions and scenes which are 
brought before his mind in the progress of the narrative.’ Mr. Abbott, the author of the 
present series, and the “ Rollo Books,” is undoubtedly one of the most successful writers 
of juvenile literature of the time, and the interest manifested in his former works, which 
are universal favorites among the * little folks,” will secure for these a wide circulation. 


12—The Farmer’s Daughter. By Mrs. Cameron, author of “Emma and her Nurse,” 

“ The Two Mothers,” “ Fruits of Education,” etc. 18mo., pp. 180. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. 

We welcome, in this little volume, a valuable addition to the excellent series of “ Tales 
for the People, and their Children.’ The story conveys high moral truths in a most at- 
tractive form ; and well is it for that people who can peruse, with heartfelt satisfaction, 
what has been adapted to gratify the pure and innocent spirit of childhocd. 

Since the above was written, we have received a copy of another edition of the same 
work, published by Robert Carter. 
13.—Ladies’ Hand-Books. 6 Numbers. New York: J. 8. Redfield. Boston: Saxton, 

Pierce & Co. 

These elegant little volumes contain clear and ample instructions, whereby ladies may 
attain proficiency in the preparation of an infant’s wardrobe ; every department of plain 
and fancy needlework and embroidery; knitting, netting, and crotchet ; embroidery in 
muslin and lace-work ; and cutting, millinery, and dressmaking. The six volumes form 
a useful series of books, each complete in itself, and are sold singly, or insets. Each 
number is illustrated with engravings. 
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14.—The Farmer’s Encyclopedia, and Dictionary of Rural Affairs; embracing all the 
most recent discoveries in Agricultural Chemistry. By C. W. Jounson, Esq. Adapt- 
ed to the United States by a Practical Farmer. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


This valuable work, published in numbers, is now completed. On announcing the 
work, the American publishers engaged to give sixteen numbers of sixty-four pages 
each. The last number contains over two hundred pages, and the volume will be found 
to comprise eleven hundred and seventy-three instead of ten hundred and twenty-four 
pages, as promised. In the American edition the localisms and inelegant portions have 
been supplanted, by the introduction of about 30 per cent of information more imme- 
diately relating to rural affairs in the United States. The main subjects which interest 
the American farmer, such as cattle, and the great crops of maize, cotton, tobacco, 
hemp, and other staples of the north and south, appear to have received the particular 
attention of the American editor. The work is adapted to the comprehension of the 
unscientific reader, and illustrated by numerous engravings of animals, implements, and 
other subjects interesting to American agriculturists. 


15.—Clements’ Customs Pocket Manual. London: Smith & Elder. New York: J. 

A. Sparks. 

This little volume contains tables of the duties now payable upon goods imported into 
and exported from the United Kingdom of Great Britain, etc., and the prohibitions and 
restrictions applicable thereto; the duties of Excise, and the customs and excise boun. 
ties and drawbacks; the countervailing duties between England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the tonnage duties in London, and the Russia Company dues, together with every ex- 
isting order affecting any portion of the same. The compiler, George Clements, of the 
Custom-house, London, has long been connected with the British Customs, and of 
course competent to the preparation of such a work. 
16.—Practical Instruction in Animal Magnetism. By J. P. F. Detevze. Translated 

by Tuomas C. Hartsnorn. 12mo. pp. 408. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is, we believe, the only faithful translation of Deleuze published in this country, 
and will of course take the place of several small, ill-digested works published in differ- 
ent places, containing instructions chiefly derived from it, without acknowledgment. It 
embraces the general views and principles of the mysteries of magnetism; the processes, 
the effects, and their indications; points out the necessary means to increase the mag- 
netic action, and of those by which the direct action is supplied ; describes the applica- 
tion of magnetism to diseases, and its connection with them; together with the means 
of developing in ourselves the faculty, and of deriving advantage from this development, 
&c., &c. About one-half the volume is occupied with an appendix of notes by Mr. 
Hartshorn, and letters from eminent physicians and others, descriptive of cases in the 
United States. 


17.—The Complete Cook’s Book. With Additions and Alterations. By J. M. Sanver- 

son, of the Franklin House. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1843. 

The present volume contains a great number of plain and practical directions for cook- 
ing and housekeeping, and some seven or eight hundred receipts, consisting of directions 
for the choice of meat and poultry; preparations for cooking ; making of broths and soups ; 
boiling, roasting, baking, and frying of meats and fish ; seasonings, colorings, cooking ve- 
gelables, preparing solids, clarifying, making of pastry, puddings, gruels, gravies, garrushes, 
&c., and, general directions for making wines; and all for twenty-five cents. 
18.—Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. By Joun Kirro, editor of the “ Pictorial 

Bible.” Assisted by various able Scholars and Divines. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. 1843. 


We have received Parts III. and IV., a double number of this very learned and able 
work, and have, in former numbers of this Magazine, spoken of it in terms of high, but, 
we believe, deserved commendation. It is to be completed in fifteen parts. 
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——— a a ~_— Poems. By Barry Connwatt. 12mo. pp. 228, 

The author of this delightful book has been pronounced, by the most distinguished 
critics of England, with the exception of Coleridge, the most genuine poet of love England 
has for a long time produced. “ There is an intense and passionate beauty, a depth of 
affection, in his little dramatic poems, which appear even in the affectionate triflings of 
his gentle characters. He illustrates that holiest of human emotions, which, while it 
will twine itself with’ the frailest twig, or dally with the most evanescent shadow of 
creation, wasting its excess of kindliness on all around it, is yet able to ‘look on tem. 
pests and be never shaken.’ Love is gently omnipotent in his poems; accident, and 
death itself, are but passing clouds, which scarcely vex and which cannot harm it. The 
fair blossoms of his genius, though light and trembling at the breeze, spring from a wide, 
and deep, and robust stock, which will sustain far taller branches without being exhaust. 
ed.” The volume is beautifully printed on fine, white paper, and forms altogether a 


very attractive book. 


32.—Narrative of the Travels and Adventures of Monsieur Violet, in California, Se- 
nora, and Western Texas. Written by Captain Marryat, C. B. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. 1843. 
The English edition of this work, which we have not found time to read, is spread 


over three duodecimo volumes—the Harpers have compressed it, without abridgment, 
into one hundred and thirty-three pages of their Uniform Library Edition of Select 
Novels, and sell it at 12} cents. The English edition is sold for about one guinea. 

33.—Frederick the Great; his Court, and Times. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

Tuomas Campsest, Esq., author of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” Second series. 2 vols. 

12mv. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 

The character of Frederick the Great, and the eventful times in which he lived, give 
to these volumes a deep interest. The changes wrought in the social and governmental 
progress of Prussia, during the reign of Frederick the Great, are described with a re- 
markable degree of force and clearness. Practically speaking, the Prussians are well 
governed, and their courts of justice are excellent; but they have not yet a representa- 
tive constitution, and they have not entirely shaken off the chain of despotism, though, 
indeed, it hangs loosely on them. Campbell has travelled with open eyes, and a liberal 
mind, through the dominions of Prussia ; walked through her universities, and conversed 
with her learned men; and he describes them asa noble people, worthy of the freest 


possible constitution. 
34.—D’ Aubigne’s History of the Reformation. 3 vols. 12mo. New York: Robert 


Carter. 
It is but little more than a year since the first edition of this remarkable work appeared ; 


and already have the publishers printed and sold twenty-two thousand copies. The fourth 
volume is expected soon, and will be issued by the same publishers, uniform with the 
present edition. It is the only genuine edition published in this country ; the edition now 
in course of publication in Philadelphia having omitted the notes, which form a most val- 
uable portion of the work. 

35.—The Songs of Beranger, in English. With a Sketch of the Author’s Life. 12mo. 


Philadelphia : Carey & Hart. 
This is the first collection that has been made, in this country, of the “ greatest lyric 


poet of all ages.” The translations are by various hands, and, of course, of unequal 
merit. The larger number have appeared in various British periodicals, a few are from 
American magazines, and the remainder are original translations. The selection is made 
with tasie and judgment; and such songs are embraced in the volume (fifty-six) as, in 
their English dress, give the most true impression of the author’s genius. The volume 


is elegantly printed, on very beautiful paper. 
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